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KTHTATIOXAL WORK OI' TllK UH ROIIES. 


( "NTK NT'*.* — Kfturntion nn«U*r Minion* (inspires, by R Wnrrrn Brown — Christian day 
s(-h<!nl« of ilio ] ,u t Itoruit dnirNi. 1>y \V. r. K..hn— Ktluoaiion in tin* Metinniist Kpi urn j«a I 
( Imivh. l«y Henry II. Meyer — Southern U.ijit l*ts ami education, by J, \\\ Camnui k — 
K* I urn Mount work of th«* Protest a nt ItpKcojial Church# by Wlllljfm K. Utir.lnrr — 
l.ntler-lmy Saints' sellouts. by Horne* II. Ctimntlnti&H-Uuman Catholic .sellouts, liy 
I'alrhk .1. McCormick. 
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EDUCATION UXDER RELIGIOUS AUSPICES. 

« By It. Wauiikn lluow.x. ** 

tini'rcu Kit-rttury, ('otimi/ of C/i»*v/i llnottf* of toil. 

In previous reports to the Ihucuu of Education it has been im- 
possible to give any comprehensive view of Christian education in 
the l nitetl States^aocamc, while the religious forces .expended have 
been very groat, tmhv 1ms boon no unity or system worthy of the 
name. Only independent and scattered statements from n few re- 
ligious organizations have heen available. Ii is not claimed that (he 
material included lie re summarizes the work of a perfected system 
of religious education, hut there’ are many evidences of a growing 
group conxiousnos among the educational activities of various 
churches. r I ho Council of Crunch boards of Education is a con- 
spicuous example. * * 

I he lack of proportion in onr present aggregate of church insti- 
tutions points significantly to the fact that their development was 
genetic rather than logieaL Christian colleges existed before State 
institutions were founded;' indeed, some State universities wove 
originally under dgliOpfinht io'nat control Wc have inherited, there - 
fore, a Cuvioim alternation of cluirch and State control in higher 5 
education. -Religious schools were strongly intrenched, before any. 
M>toiu of common or secondary education had been devised* so that 
the chu^ph system is very Jnghl^ developed at the top, but depends 
chiefly ou tjie State. f6r pidiu ary and secondary flaming. Again, 
vapiotts denoi^huitions, etrclt hctiiig- indepetulently, founded and on 
^Icnycil schools, taking ifcto ;vccmiat Hiainly their lOGAl^nd denonuha- 
"Niointi sittmtiofts, b|f wUhout cmisidermg .fhe; r*lM$n ofc sc1>eol to , 
sehooVoi^qf of)e ylu^rch otgadization to anothoiv has been' 

slh ovepsitffgly M ^ome pDrfynfd^ country ami 

it)odc<pmio* fucUitics elsewhere.; Out of.tlie^e conditional:* growing 
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4 BIENNIAL SUItVEV OF EDUCATION, l'JlO-18. 

.it 1 1 1 e ]) lost 1 ni time n new consciousness. of the rclat ionship of ono 
religiotts'body to another in (lie educational field, of the higher to 
the lower grade* of religions in-tnieiion. and of the combined church 
activities to the public-school system. This awakening is a most 
encouraging sign of pmgres-. It is not a disparagement of the past. 

J lie traditions of Christian education in this country are the object 
of intense gratitude and pride. This new consciousness is a* part 
of the growing “time-spirit" in whVh we are seeing thingsln larger 
units ami closer relationships, • & 

I: NTH NT OF TIIF PlJKsKNT sVs|j U. 

(hit 'of the total population of lOP,, 000.000 people. there are in the 
T niled States 40.515.12<> communicants or members of some religious 
faith. As' only 143.000 are members of Jewish bodies, practically 
all of the-o are in Christian organizations— some 15.000.000 Catholic 
mid (he remainder Protestant. . Church population is usually esti- 
mated at more than twice the membership, so that this niav ho 
icgslffled as essentially a Christian country, in which the religiflsf 
forces arc powerful. 

Institutions. The educational system controlled bv these forces is 
estimated as follows: 195,276 Sunday schools, with 19.051,675' "pupils; 
nbont 7,500 parochial ' schools, witl'i 1,G2(!.123 pupils (90 per cent 
Cath.olie) ; 1,580 high schools or academies, with 103,8:29 students 
(55 per cent Catholic) ; 41 junior colleges. 395 four-year colleges .and 
. mii\ et sit ies, with a total attendance in 1910— 17 of approximately 
120,000- students; and 104 schools of. theology. In ndditiou to. these 
definite grades of instruction -there are many miscellaneous iasti- 
tntions conducted in part by boards of education and in part by 
mission boards, The activities of 10 denominations alone out of the 
Protestant group include 13 training schools; 11 Seminaries (un- 
graded), for. women; 107 orphanages, with grade-school instruction; 
228 schools f^ Negroes; 3 for Indians; and a score of other miscel- 
laneous. institutions. To these should be. added, ralso, the “ mountain 
white schools conducted by the churches mul tlie night 'schools' for "" 
immigiants under the d oling Mon^s Christian Association. 

However, church interests in. education are’ by ho means ns cohcr- 
jmtly related as might Ik* inferred fromdlie nlx>ve : statements. T'hero 
is eompartdh'ely little': connect ion ‘ between ^he higher and lower- 
lii^nylte of this system, -Updo the piesenUtiine jj.ie Simdnv school"* 

has had .OlllV: ll shellt rid»»ir>h in 





ticnlly no week-day schools of secondary and primary grade. It is 
apparent., therefore, that our religious education is dependent on the 
public-school system for any connected or logical sequence of 
instruction. 

Coojk ration v ith jnthUc *vhooh . — As church institutions by no 
menus cover the educational field, there has been a growing disposi- 
tion to provide religious instruction for the youth of the church who 
attend State institutions. It is an acknowledged fact that more stu- 
dent; of leading denominations go to t lie State universities than to 
tin ir own olmivh colleges. It 'lias been further demonstrated this 
year that between 70 and To per cem^^the students now in State 
universities are 'members of some (1017011. uObviouslv. the churches 
having shut out religious instruction from these institutions by law 
ftre under obligation to supply this teaching independently. The ~ 
situation is being provided for along three defihiU lines: 

(1) Paid secretaries are maintaining the Christian associations in 
State institutions. Tlio membership thus secured averages about 40 
per coi^of the student body. 

(2) Religious workers arc placed in State institutions by the dif- 
ferent denominations. In this way $57,000 was spent last year by 

* four denominations. 

(3) Bible chairs or schools of religion are maintained. By means 

of these ci'cd it is allowed for religious instruction properly super- ~ ' 
vised and nonscctarian v 

The ( at holies maintain chapels, the Episcopalians church clubs, 
the Disciples and Methodists Bible chairs, and tlio Presbyterians 
religious workers. ' 

: Movements are under way, also, to cooperate with the public-school 
system in the field of secondary eduentiop. The development of a 
graded system with teacher training in the Sabbath schools and par- 
ticularly the framing by agreement among the denominations of 
satisfactory courses in the materials of religion have- made possible 
the crediting of this. work in the lngh-scliool curriculum. This plan 
in vaiious forms lias been tried with considerable success, cspccudly 
in North Dakota, Colorado, and the State of jfew York. T 

A furthematterapt to correlate church and Statebdw^fiOn h flic 
promotion* Of Week- tiny religious instruction. The most interesting * 
effoiis of tbis sopt tft mithe clmreh Instnictioti Somewhat more sy$r . 

. feliUtie \jrxn k possible in the Sabbath, schools, *adjus(tiiig tbo hours, 
i\m\ jtogfiran^tOc^te soliectulo ofThc public sdtools, %ro f^unjJ in" 

®*V)\ Indv. A morerhemt smntyfc in effect is the * 

• daily \ neat ion Bible school project, which has developed extensively 
cltjrldg the pa*i t\vo years^ The usual cou^ is a daily session cover- 
ing five weeks.. Duyfpg 11X17 there \vevo. OOOV^obls in Op centers, 
with in attendance of 04,000 pupils, ii\ addition to separate schools 
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conducted by the Presbyterian denomination alone. This organiza- 
tion has been somewhat stronger hi ‘191$ and in some localities the 
Presbyterian and international associations have, joined forces. 

< non! i not in <j nf/aicirf!.— For the most part, church interests in 
education have grown spontaneously rather than through outside 
control^ and supervision. During the past few years, however, there 
has been a steady trend toward cent raK/.at ion. Twenty of tbe lead- 
ing denominations now have definite boards of education. and others 
arc considering closer organization. Many of these hoards arc highly 
systematized and cxerf a powerful influence, for education in 
their constituency. Their combined budgets for 191$ amouuted to 
S Lain i.OOO. ... 

lb-cognizing the fundamental unity of their interests, these hoards 
1(11 1 "1 a Council of Church Hoards of Education. In 

U'l4 I he council organized' -ihc Association of American Colleges, 
whuh now numbers i>:'.0 standard institutions.- Several denomitia- 
tious also have separate associations of their own colleges. ‘ Tho 
( nun. il of ( hm-eh Hoards of Education, working in conjunction 
witi, the Association of American Colleges.' the Christian Associa- 
tions, the organization oMihmyh Workers in State Institutions, the 
IJeligious Education. Association, the International. Sunday School 
Association, and the Commission 'on Christian Education of the 
I-edera l ( omicil of Chui'ches, is now in a position to^ coordinate more 
1 "I I v ’the large edneat ional. interests of Protestant bodies. It is, 
of course, recognized that the Catholic interests have long since hem’ 

I ii frlily orgnnizoil. 


11 I ' I t i t.li |,( f t 
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/'nif <’•<■■ ioitni troininfj. Although'' some universities Tinder denomi- 
national control have many prof^SsTMtal departments/ the Vhmch 
nuilves no claim to the fluid of Icchimaf^.n.fessioiiiil education other 
than for the ministry and missions. In this field it has a 'virtual 
■monopoly. Replacing the present ministry and providing for reason- 
able growth calls for the. addition of at-lehst 4A00 ministers each 
yc'nr. 1 o train this- number of recruits there were, in lOio, HU theo- 
logn-al -schools. The Protestant schools offer, as a rale, tUroe-yoar 
courses, 9 iVl the Catholic schools six, year c (Times. Sonic $0 J*rot- 
eMimt seminaries maintain a reasonable sfambud of professional 
-education, the remaining Protestant school, offering work pf some- 

uliat JnJv*f gipdc for.iVcigiL-speaklng cimdidntes. Sixty-seven 
se.jmniUjos.tvTei.rlii Wdniw v.A.,ninir. v., ... Ph. \ ». < . 


wfljs null summer institutes. os|ieein))y in the Soiit 
partial substitute. J«r seminary nivTurng. There has 

/ 
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marked increase in the loan funds at the disposal of seminaries and 
boards of education to assist needy students. However, the number 
oi students graduated by all theological schools approximates only 
2.500 per year, or about one-half the annual demand. The remainder 
must he supplied from students who fail to complete the seminary 
course or enter the ministry directly from college. The problem of 
securing professional religious workers is consequently a problem 
of increasing attendance at the seminaries. The war greatly com- 
plicated the sit nation by cutting down seminary attendance 12 per 
cent during the past year, and in particular reduced the mnnbcr 
in the entering classes. Bosses during the coming year will he even 
heavier. With all due allowance (nr consolidation of churches and 
a huger average congregation per minister, the reduction of the 
number of trained leaders at a time when the supply is only 50 per 
cent adequate constitutes a serious menace to the future, strength of 
the ministry. 

I he question of the proper content ^,of theological instruct ion 
"as greatly complicated by the war. l)ui;ing the past few years 
there was a uniform demand among all clmivhe* fora highly trained 
ministry and tin* standards of ordination in the various communions 
ua^ steadily raised. I here is no disposition at prWent to lower 
Mandat'd*. hut the desire is widespread to make theological trailing 
respond more directly to tjae essential needs of the lime. Two im- 
portant conferences on this subject were* held during the. year, the 
former including representatives of all Baptist seminaries and the 
latter a more general conference called in August’, 101$, by Harvard 
Ini versity. 

Liberal' mis coll <u v.—Af the present time the field of liberal arts 
is evenly divided between church and private nistitutions on the one 
hand and Mate iustiljtitjons on the other. The former have a larger 
attendance and a greater number of schools,* while the latter are 
growing more rapidly. At present there arc atliliated with tike 
various church (boards of education 5: »•] colleges and universities, 41 
recognized junior colleges, ami -2$ otlicr college-, for Negroes, The 
total assets of these schools, together with Catholie Institutions, aye 
hi excess of liflll n billion dollars and their combined income j\ior^ 
than $21>,Q($,QQQ per year. During tho past fburjroars their gifts 
for plant aud endowment averaged almost $30,000,000 pel; yea tv- By- 
fai* the ^Jnv^oiial ijjtei'e*ls are coni wiled hy the JPyeslfys 

leiiiai^yi^vdt lpm Waited §t««*. pf Adltoricit \yidt peges, 
fhc Vf«thpdisf Kjpiscopftl £hurydi >j.th-.*t jeoll^os^tlve lUi^itists, with 
^ iii thcLXorth anti .38 -in the South, yrul toe*Ciofigivgiitional 
Chiircitps. w;Wi ,41' colleges aijci universities,* itfeludiyg- those His-' 
topically rclaTed to the tltnwMuiiiiition. . TIms t<itaJ iittendnncc r of these, 
together with C2 Catholic colleges, was, lSO.OOO -students in 1015, 
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a* con i pa red with'83.000 liberal art- -Indents in 03 State institutions 
for the corroponding year. the o fleet of (he war, however, was to 
ml lire college attendance on t ho average IS to 20 percent below the 
total for 1010-17. hi- ref] net ion affected State ami private in- 
stitutions equally. Hie loss in the beginning classes however, was 
somewhat heavier in elnuvh than in State institutions. Thus far it 
Juts not boon ncco.-mrv to cb>-e the doors of any eburoh college* on 
account of (be wm*. although some 10 or 12 preparatory schools liave 
Iteen discontinued. By the utmost eeonnmy* coupled with umNual 
exertions in the raming of emergency funds, college- liave beep' able 
to live pract ically within their incomes and to close the year 101 7—18 
with relatively -mall deficit-. Iritis, however, is nn achievement 
winch eouhl hardly he duplicated after another year of the war. 

m 

inn i s r eitocur.ss, 

•H 

— The tendency in recent years: In define sharply 
the* different grades of education and to standardize institutions has 
been slewed by the various church authorities. At the present time 
the three main brandies of the Presbyterian Church, the two Met ho- • 
disi Julies, t lie United Brethren, and some of the smaller denoini- 
f na lions li <i definite requirements for grading (heir schools^ Jn 
part ivulal*. the Methodist. ( liureh, South has great Iv cleared the 
situation in its; territory by sharply delinj^ftund dandifying junior 
colleges. Tlie Association of American Concges lias taken tlie lead w 
in formulating the specifications of an -cflici.oi.it college and is now. 
defining college efficiency on the/financial side. Tlie Religious Kdu- , 
cation Association, with tlie rooperalioii of die Council of Church 
Hoards of Tahiention, classified the I tiblc department ill all o'f the 
higher institutions with ti view to improving the standard* and the 
council lms further promoted conferences for standardizing the 
Biblical instruction within those departments 
Finatuiol campaif/n *.— It became evident some years ago that to 
realize the standards d-fined* larger endowments nml incomes wove 
indispensable. The post three years have therefore seen a reimVrk- 
v flhie group ot campaigns among different deimminations to promote 
their educational resources* The dehomi tuitions of these boards 
ttflihnfeil wl|h tlie voum-fl have been In the field for imnggrogate of 
£100,000, 0Q0. 0| tins uiUonpt the Disciples and Baptists, N r 6rth, 
%vtt now yaiVd nineteen and a half 4nillUtn dtfljam; The most 
Mtftde camjpdgh has been ^landhSl flir$. Motivodteu Kpiscojilftt - 
punrjh cmViidrtmg on Jtd>4, 10 - 1 8 ,. f juhjlce ftjnd ot 


■Eycii greater efforts arfc Jiow projected fofc t bS Wimediate future. 
. The Soutliern Brt)itist d^omiuatipn |ia^ bhK^d put a nmXpuign for 
$15,000*000 yin v mg the next fiyi* vents; the Southern Methodist 
Church is cuftniptfcd to an educational campaign for $13,000,000 for 
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colleges nml $10,000,000 additional for its two, universities. Tlie 
Presbyterian Church in (lie United States of America is projecting 
plans for campaigns totaling almost $To,0Cf0,000 > , in which education 
will. h ;nc ft large share. A similar movement is under way in the 
Presbyterian Church in t he\jn it ed States (Southern). It is, there- 
fore, evident that church standards of education, so far as they can 
he attained through financial strength, are in a fair way to be realized, 
a ix I we are passing out of t lie period in which a denominational 
school because it is* small is to be reproached with inadequate facili- 
ties ior a well-rounded education. # 

U’cr wrier .—During the past year the colleges with all they 
possessed were absolutely at the disposal of the Government. Stu- 
dents wore encouraged and even urged to enlist. Some. 45,000 col- 
lege students left sohool almost immediately and more than 1,000 
faculty men, including a score of college president, entered war 
service of some sort. College incomes were reduced more fhnn 
$-'(>00,000 through the loss in tuition and institutional costs increased 
an equal amount through rise in prices. In so far a s' they could secure 
military instructors, the Christian colleges introduced military train- 
ing. r l lie larger institutions were active, in scientific research con- 
nected with the war, and all rendered valuable service in campaigns 
for the lied Cross, \ oung Men’s Christian Association, liberty loans, 
recruiting, and to an cveugreater extent in interpreting the spiritual 
meaning of the struggle. On the oilier hjuul, all educational leaders 
recognized fully that the channels of trained leadership for the future 
should not be completely blocked ami efforts were redoubled to 
maintain the essential lines of. education. 

( oopa'dlijfh. — The most significant tendency of the year, greatly 
stimulated (he war, was the increasing cooperation of all the iim 
toroStiS in the field of religious education. Within particular de- 
nominations' there was- a definite tightening of, the bonds uniting 
edueatioital institutions. During the year U>c Episcopal board 
strengthened its college depart ment ; the Presby ten alt Ghurcji in the 
Unjted States of A me ri^i consolidated itsjvaridus educational inter- 
ests under a single board; flip Methodist; Chinch, Soutlq expanded 
the work of its bot^rd of education and organized its colleges in liti 
as.sociafjQj\; aiid'tjig KefoHhud (*1 VU cell in An in rl oa p t;o j ec.t^d %swvey 
pf its edjicationttbiiijjcrcsts. 

Th^ extent of rnt^leu()iviinnti%al iHiopdratioa niiiy be estimated* 
„ fiorti the fcBvitlk/nXhieii tl^e V|p:iotf& churches ferveesi. 

At the time college* q| jnost of *&©. i-ii>t^ti% : xlcnoinia»- 

iions, t^gotlve^ with many Catholic sc 1 ioq ] s , nte Vtmhining much- of 



State OoJineUsof IX'fonso, and 
1064O5'— 16, — 2 


National ;0outtcll on Education, 
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which conducted an emergency ^*mpaign from Washington during 
the summer of 1U1S. The various chinch hoards of education have 
combined their educational survey work and investigation in a 
single department. A new publication. the American College Bulle- 
tih, now serves as a medium of contact between’ interests in this held. 
A considerable venture in cooperative purchasing has also U*en de- 
vel(')|H'd by the Association of American Colleges. The same organi- 
zation has secured scholarships for -nipc tigo h girls distributed 

.among American colleges. The. American College Bureau, a co- 
ojierutive agency for securing yachers. is in operation. In short, 
all thg agencies of this held ane working, together in a wav never 
before deemed possible. ** 

These and other cooperative activities have been furl heled bv 
number of important educational conferences during the vear. Tin, 
Council of Clinrcli T'oard~ of Mdncalion, the Christian Associations, 
and diet Jiuriii Workers in State l Diversities held a joint meeting 
at the beginning of (lie year to consider religions work in State in- 
stitutions and united in the organization of a Nation-wide cam-, 
paign to accomplish the Nortlilield program for Bible study. There 
^bave been special gatherings of those interested in college. Bible de- 
partments, standards ot Sunday school work, cooperative purchas- 
ing. preparation for the ministry, and the relation of the college* to 
the war. Indeed, it is safe to say that there has been more impetus 
toward close ccbn-at ioiml cooperation among different religions 
-bodies during the pir-t two years than in the entire previous genera- 
tion. . . . 


•TJie drawing together of (To educational programs of religious 
bodies fornRuIy independent naturally raises tluvqnesli^ 0 F the 
extent to which they' hold a similar conception of. their emieational 
responsibilities. The educational activities of the churches seem to 
agree fundamentally on the following principles: 

1. lfeligious mlniction necessary, to a complete education. ^A$ 
such teadihtg is legally excluded from public schools, Christ iainn- 
stiuitiops of leaviyttg and facilities for religious training at State 
institutions are necgssiu'y to supplement the public system. 

2. The education ncccsftu'y to the nehjevfepcnt of the Chrisljoni 

prograuj must provide (a) trained clmedi leaders; (6) dcpcmuikv 
tlomvi centets of fcj cdu6nt»onj^J>|eilitiis wltm the pub/ 

lie schoo^ do ifpt reach 5 and «>nser'vntive-hiflliei\ce on secular 

• education. 

Il ls not probable that srtiy rcUgiwjsdonomhpitio.il 'would ta|u>.c\- 
ceptipu to the general substance of these imbwfiple*. Indeed, (Ttero 
is a very strong tendency pit the part of the- leaders in secular edu- 


tjik i t vcrtoN or ( imtcn kducation. 
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cation to indorse them without quulHutiori. It Is generally rec- 
ognized that church schools have contributed to our total system 
of education a moral toita which \yould have been impossible under 
purely secular control. There, is less disposition than ever before to 
bring about a mere duplication of educational facilities as between 
church and State and, on the other hand, a far stronger tendency to 
secure from each type its highest contribution' to .the Nation. Un- 
doubtedly* picans must be found by which greater continuity of re- 
ligions ami moral instruction from the lower to the higher stages 
ot the educational system may bo seertred. However, the cordial 
relations among church bodies and between church and public cdu- 
(, at ion provide a much easier approach to that problem than has been 
po->ihle for many years. 
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CHRISTIAN DAY SCHOOLS OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

, By \V. l\ Kojin, 

Cum. onl in .Tracheni ('olfeijr, Itirrr Format, Jit. ' 

The Christian day school constitutes tilt* foundation of the Luth- 
eran education a 1 system in the United States. The basis of this sys- 
tem ik. principle that religion is the most important object of 
human interest and* concern. 'The elnldren of today are tire men of 
the dufivlr a ml the state in the future. Thepfuture of the church ami 
of the slate will depend upon tlu> training and the education of tho 
children in the present. 

1 he. Christian d;y^ sclmoj is a volun^ry enterprise of a Lutheran 
congregation who>o member^. constrained by nothing but their own 
personal convictions based on .scriptural truth, vote to establish, and 
maintain a school in thoipparish. With the adoption of such refla- 
tion they mutually agree to sem] their children, to that school'’ They 
iel.ee l -amhcall the teachers, build ami equip the schoolhou.ses, and 
assess themselves for fhe suppo?l of fho teachers and tho nupn- 
tenUnrc of t her schools. 

The congregation is the owner ojtVfhe schopfe, ahd lias firij control 
over them, This, is a very important poinf 4 It asserts fo? t)io con- 
gregation the right of snpcrx isiotp * The pastor is the supervisor of 
the school, <)£ both teacher and pupils.' His $n|un- vision extends ov^eV 
ivligToqs h]stjLUtetion )Xt so. $ra 

tticS-Ps of tlribup % As bodies $ Ve« Cnihg aji| knowledges . secular 
htny&^liVe the su^^slon o> tha.f^gregathm* and fins 

aflpein Lion is generally o^i^setl by^f school board. 

Jfi a few insfahees a so-cftjted ‘LscWd society ” is oriranized^hv 
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Since the Lutheran doctrine concerning the mean's of g*nce, that 
tlie A\ o^l of God is the incorruptible seed through which the soul 
b born again; and the firm conviction that education- does not mean 
onlv the acquiring of knowledge of fundamental subjects, hut is 
thaiiily the building up of an honest Christian character, which can 
not.be done except under tl*} continual influence of t lie scriptural 
i hrist ideal, this makes if imperative for the members of the congre- 
gation to insist upon an early and thorough instruction of t lie young. 

1 be parents are expected to send their children to the Christian 
day school in preference to any other, although such attendance is 
not made compulsory, moral and religious persuasion being t lie only 
methods employed in dealing with indiflemit parents, 

1 he basis on whirl) the Christian day school is organized is the 
same as that of the public school in all its .details, except that it 
devotes the first hour of each day to religions instruction and that 
all secular branches are taught in the spirit of tht^Iloly Writ, The 
material used in the religious instruction is: Hi Lie reading. Bible 
stories, LutherWmall catechism with proof texts and explanations, 
Church prayers, and the most important Lutheran hymns. The text- 
books on secular subjects arc cither those mod by tile public school 
or Sikh as are published by the educators of the church, written in 
harmony with the doctrinal truths of the church. The. medium of 
instruction is mostly English. The religious instruction is graded 
similar to that of secular topics. In the first three # grades the 
children arc taught simple Hilde stories, the text of the chief parts 
of Luthers, small catechism, and several morning .and evening 
prayers. Ill tlff^ouvth and fifth grades an additional-number of 
Bible stories with application to experiences in the child’s life, a 
supplement of proof texts and Lutheran hymns are taught. The 
sixth, seventh, and right h grades comprise a thorough repetition of 
tljQ entire ctvtechism/ Bible stories with a brief survey of\th© first 
three conUmv^t church history, and an intense study of the 
Information, v, k t • 

iThc greatest number of the Chribfiah day schools in the larger 
cities are accredit&l bv tlm educational authorities. 

TV sjgrit |U’exiMlii1g in the schools pf the synodical conference 
ft; Ipdriotje m the Uu£ sense of the word,. The education of the 
teacbbfts vouchsafes a spirit true to it** government ^ t> 

Tin: TK,\£lUTt OK TiiF. CimiSTTA^ mx school. 

: It -hn$ booh o.n»tomnry: fn tlflv symodjcftl conference anil other 
Lutheran bodies shvcfcliie past 70 years to.ifnctf life ieacbcrs^ffom 
-their own rank njifi file. Tike t.Onehcrs of the Christen day schools, 
as well as the pastor, who is ex-officio superintendentbf the school in 
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Jiis parish, are continuaHy on the lookout for bright boys in their 
schools. Having found a strong, healthy, and studious lad they try 
to convince him and his parents of the necessity of good educators, 
t hi the decision of ■both the parents and the boy lie is sent to one of 
the normal schools of t he church. The synodical conference has 
three such school^, one at Seward, Xebr., for the West, another at 
Kivor V crest. 111., which is large. - modest; ami exceedingly well 
equipped, and the third at New Him, Mmin! At these institutions 
tuition is entirely .free; all expenses formularies, equipment, and re- 
pairs are defrayed by the synod bod}*. yWavs and means arc found 
to support even indigent students. 

I'lic institution at Seward lias an enrollment of 135, and Concordia 
Poachers College, at. Kivor Forest, 2*25 students; New Ulm has 98. 

1 hoc colleges offer ji bibb -school course of four years, and a nor* 
mal divinity course of two years. Entrance requirements for the 
normal courses are 20 cred itVofJiigh -school work. The courses are 
iis follows: Isagogics. sacred histSrv, clhjreh history, expositions in 
dogmatics, pedagogy, psychology/ teacher’s cours^tu music, Englis]), 
Herman. practical tenohpjjp^iTTrainiiig school, mathematics, general 
seizure, general biology, nature study (including field work), chein- 
wtry, geography, physiography, physiology, and riinsic (harmony, 
organ, and piano). The object of such education is not only-coffer 
the student an opportunity to obtain a general education but t^Co to 
train him in t he practical, technical, and vocational Arork which the 
profession of a religions teacher requires. For the achievement of 
this aim a training-school is connected with the colleges, where the 
members of the senior class are given ample opportunity to oh.<jprve 
and to practice the art of teaching religion and the secular branches 
under the immediat^ supervision of* two competent critic teachers, 
Jhis training offers the. students special advantages, because there 
they are cop fronted with actual school conditions, and are led .and 
directed to meet these conditions according to the most approved 
)ue,t liocls, thffi making a practical Study of school condi eions* school 
utlinittistrntiom school methods, and schpol children. At the snipe 
time they continue with their rognjar stfndick This correlation ber 
tweeu practice teaching .and glass-room study of great sulbjccfa 
strengthens nnd broadens each pari of it professional course "A lid hel|)9 
tjifcjipvqijri teacher jto keep .life in &W ^tqn^ witdr tl^f^very. 
fh^w^otthe soh^ojsnhd ntlapt it nipj^inH^io % pmcttSl needs 
jfif the student. I / ** 

Before the student enters t|ie last year freemen an opportunity 
to serve as supply or teacher nvdftfltciU sThook He is 

iVqiiitepL to d^conseenttve work in feoTne gfode. of a. large 

school, or pr^tnre work In h ! k grades in k country school. If his 
goik as Substitute is efficient he enters the class of candidates, and 
| > V 

■ : 
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if his tfork continqbs to be satisfactory lie is recommended as a per- 
manent teacher at the end of t he school year. 

The institution at Kiver Forest, 111., lias a fine museum, with 
an abundance of museum material, located centrally in order to be in 
close* connection with the classrooms. The material is not used for 
tlie sake of satisfying the Victors' curiosity, but for educative pur- 
poses. 

In or(ler to acquaint the students w it h the best talent in art, weekly 


lectures and recitals (song, organ, and piano.) are given them by well- 
known artists. This tends to sjmr the students pit ward, and gives 
them a wider range 'and an idea of the achievements which ran ho 
readied. 

For the teaching of science a complete chemical laboratory is 
equipped, ready for use at all times. 

For the instruction in music and for practicing, s' pipe organs and 
20 pianos arc at the disposal of the students at regular periods 


COt'KsKs or sTunr. 


) 



AUnue<i m\ 
4 yt.biical-™ 

Centra? seance. 
Gencrul biology. 


The college offers a high-school course of four yea]?? and a normal 
divinity course of two years. Entrance requirements for tiuf normal 
oourse are 20 credits of high -school* work. ^ 

In the liigh-scdiool department the follow ufg courses are given: 

English:. S - Units, 

General literature „ __ _ i 

American literatuvcT— t* * i 

English literature - i 

Coni[K)sition and rhetoric... i. - - ... 1 

German : IB 

5: Modern prose n ml poetry. KleaiehTary con>jK>sith<n and gnimnmr, t 

,4: ^Advanced prose and poetry, .{tlvnnced grammar \ 

ft:* Study of German classics. K*.*a\ K course. . ... .... ..... I- 

C: Outline of German literature, from earliest lime* in Heine, Theory 

of composition _ _ _ \ 

Tv^idy of SchHIer, Goethe, I!enlei\T,essing, etc.. The nnMliaii i 

Mathematics: 

Advanced arithmetic * r :.l v ... \ 

Algebra (to otindyntic*)..^ , ... ..... i 

^Algebra (through quadratics), ^ ^ 

w Pin Ue geofite r ry _ . ^ Jt_ 

History : 

f*vafnn,l —L. -- „ 
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Nature study 

Ch<*mt>fcry . 

Geogriipliy 

I'll.' sioxniphy I 

K!t*im*ui:iiy do^iimtics 

Mu>iu I harmony, orpin, and 

One unit credit is the equivalent of l.'.O class 
The Normal Divinity Department .offers the 


• Colt*. 

1 

... .} 

t 

.... l 

i 

** 

periods of GO minuter, 
following courses: 


IVdaeoiry : 

History of etluentj^n. 

Principles wf edi/cmi<»n, 

J ^yrliuloiry. 

AJiMliotls, 

Teachers’ eours<*g: 

Heading 

H minimi 1% * 

Herman. 

Arithmetic. 

History. 


Courses In literature and rhetoric: ' 
American, 

English. 

Gonna n. 

Isa pogics, 

Sacreil history. 

Church history. 

Expositions jji dogmatics. 

T(*rtclu»rs’ course in music. 

Practice t< aching in the training school. 



! 


Penmanship, 

I > rawing. 
Cateclicthi 



l.M PROVE MKXT OF TEACHERS. 

, Since the last Tour years agencies for the improvement of teachers’ 
Ix.th (luring the period of preparation and while in office have been 
increasing in efficiency and in' number. One of the most potent is the 
‘‘Teachers Conference." The synods have divided their territories 
into districts, and the teachers within each district form a conference, 
the" attendance of this conference befilfc obligatory. These confer- 
ences convene from two to four times annually. In their meetings 
they follow the plan of intensely discussing one or two topics, assign- 
ing one speaker to present’ an outline of the problem or topic. When* 

' this" paper has been read, the discussion is opened -tp those voicing 
different opinions. It is e,v ident that this will concentrate the at- 
tchtion of all to the topicimder disciigsioii ami enable^ every one to 
‘ tender an intelligent decision when at Ihft dose, of the discussion tlio 
proposal for ndoptibjr Sir -rejection %i Urn essayist’s 1 views is passed 
hpon by vote. E^oh year these district conferences sentLono or more 
representatives to a ; generttl Conference which convenes annually in 
one of. the Jargei’ clt&s,1lind»-in which topics copcftiung the national 
welfare o£ the Christian day schools are ventilated, ^hs Missouri 
Synod* (ins' appointed h committee or an editorial stnff which pub- 
lishes a pedagogical rnkgazine; 1 * Sclddblutt monthly in tho interest 
of the school and -tlie teacher. 
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Lutheran normal colleges reported at the beginning of tlic.yoar 
191 S are its follows: ♦ 

W art burg TojicOhts’ Seminary, AVuwrly^ Jowa (Iuwa SyiOxI), 1 L teacliers, 
ir»£ st intents. 

l.ullieran Normal Seliuol, Maclisun, Minn. (United Xnrweginu t’lmrdi). 9 
leathers, ir»7 students. 

l.uthcmn Normal SrlmnV, Sioux Kalis, S. l>nU. (Nenvejrinn Synod), 11 
leathers, 210 students. 

Imnnmm'l I.ulitcrau Normal, Greensboro, X. C. (colored ; Synod rmif.L -l 
leathers, od students. 

Concordia Teachers* (ViJIe.tio, liiver Koivst, Til. (Missouri* Synod), 1°» trarhers, 
M'A 1 students. 

EuMiertm Teachers* Seminary. Seward. N»»br. (Missouri Synod). 0 tern hers, 
loi! sin denis. 

Kvangelieal Lutheran Normal School, Weodville. Ohio (Ohio Synod), 5 
temhers, 02 students. * 

At various other colleges, seminaries,' mid academies of the Luth- 
eran Church bodies normal courses are given for t lie preparation of 
teachers for Hie Christ ian day schools. 

Tin: omo; or Tin: cmiisriAN day school -ti \ciu:r. 

The teacher of Iho Lutheran dav school is called as an assistant 
to the pastor, and before he enters upon his duties he is installed 
in the capacity of a “ regular ” minister of religion, whereupon he 
takes the oath of office, that he will well and truly* conform to the 
principles of religion as quoted in ili^gfficial Hand Book. Confes- 
sion s, and Holy Writ as taught by said synod. .And as such it is his 
regular and customary vocation to tench the principles of religion* 
to the ..children of the congregation which called him. His duties 
further consist in teaching and preaching in regular catechetical and 
Sunday services and in conduct ing the reading service in the absence 
of the duly ordained pastor. Thus the teacher not only makes, the 
teaching of the principles of religion* his life vocation, but he is 
primarily engaged in teaching such principles to the children of tho 
congregation. Where the congregation is too small to engage qn 
assistant pastor to look after the spiritual welfare of t^o children 
and yoiingjreojrife this duty devolves upon the duly ordained minister. 
F$r tins reason — that he is principally engaged in relights \york 
frosting X\& ^pastor ih taking care of tie spiritual w^lhireb of the 
eUUdrcn~fic is looked up on UyTheAvmpd, rts well as by the individual 
tpjgibgidioii, i\$ a rcguliy nnnistcrof ^ rdigion. 

8C4IOOL UUlLDLNQS. 

* 

AVitlnu tlic past 15 year-* ihc Li^bonm CUnych boil i os have haute 
remarkable improvements in^svljow. buildings of fitics and large 
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(owns, as well as in buildings for country schools. Many of them aro 
approaching the ideal school house. Every site selected must bo a 
location comparatively level and situated so that it* yin be ’kept dry, 
with enough space for a good playground. *’ 

SUPERVISION. 


Besides the supervision exercised by (he congregation and its 
pastor, the Lutlipran Clnirch lias elected a general board to improve 
upon i(s entire school system, and. each district lias elected a super- 
visory hoard for the supg^dsion of the schools in its territory. <The 
district hoard is in close connection with the general board, and 
imM make semiannual reports. In some localities the following 
system prevails: Each synodical district, comprising one or two 
States, has elected boards whose duties are to inspect schools, to hear 
appeals concerning school matters, to sec that the curriculum and the 
lesson schedule adopted by the church are carried out so that the 
aim set for (lie school is achieved, to make a suniinnrjhof the statistics, 
to oversee the educational work in their locality, involving about 15 
schools, and to make the necessary reports to the district boards. 

The second administrative unit is the district hoard. This board 
• 'receives (he reports of the local boards, and improves upon a uni- 
form curriculum and schedule by comparing the reports from the 
various localities. In some instances, such as in the northern Illinois 
did rid of the Missouri Sriuul, a superintendent of schools is elected, 
who h chosen, by popular vote at the district convention. - It is his 
■\duly to visit. the schools, examine the teachers, call institutes, hear 
/appeals in school matters, and superintend the educational interests 
°f\|he districts. In all districts there is a board which cooperates 
w itp the superintendent. 

statistics. , 

' • * ’ 

According to the reports offered by (be representatives of the dif- 
ferent synods of the Lutheran Church the j&Uus of tho Lutheran 
parochial school is as follows: 


Tli(f German Iowa Synod reports 410 schools, ."i2 tdaelicrs, 400 pastors tench- 
Inj; in school, 34,130 pupils, 38,847 members, and 1118,219 communicant members* 
The Lutheran Free Church reports 210 scIiodls,255 tefccheife, and &50G pupil & 
The Joint Synod of Ohio hud other States reports 281 schools, 109 teachers, 
9,39i pupils, 200 pastoyi teaching fit sefcoot, 206,198 members, no*! 139,015 cot*- 
mu ntcimfc members. y ^ 

Thf United Synod/firthc South \m iio ChCtstlnn ^Juy vtfoor. It has a mem* 
tjbrsjffp it J3,^10 and n cohiniuatynnrihenibeyshlw of r>3 t 228. 

ftoiw the General Synbd no Chrilffnh dny school lias been reported. Its 
baptized membership 1* 4^,740, and its coimfirmicant membership Is 304,072. 

The General Council is composed Of 33 synods, with OVO schools, 74T teacher* 
and 24,605 pufills. It* bnptU.etf membershfp-ds 4(50*441, and Us communicant 
niembcrshlp 531,078. 

106403 * — 10—4 



The Kil. sou's Synod reports G Christian day schools, .0 pastors teaching In 
school. 3fK> pupils, baptized membership 1.5G7. coin mun leant membership 1.232. 

The Dnuish Lutheran 'Church reports 84 schools, 84 teachers, 2,230 pupils, 
£1.491 baptized members, and 14.403 communicant members. 

The (German Jnlinaiinci Synod has reported no change from the last issue, 
in which she stands with 15 schools, J. 5 teachers, nnd $23 pupils. 

From the Icelandic Synod and the United Danish Lutheran Church 
parochial school work has been reported. 

Tlu? Finnish Suoni Synod n*ports r, 1 schools, 05 teachers, 3,99$ pupils. 32.541 
baptized members, and 1G,5U roniimnilcant ‘members. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America rojmrts 853 schools, 1,283 teach- 
ers, 50,371 pupils. 4S.», 000 baptized members, and 300, ooO communicant members. 

The Synod of Missouri. Ohio, and other Suites reports 2,213 schools, 1.173 
pastors teaching in school, 1.150 teachers, 90,737 pupils, 1,000,014 baptized 
members, and 013. .70S ebmiuunirant members. 

The Wisconsin Synod reports* VoO schools. 173 teachers. 10,412 pupils, bap- 
tized membership 100.5)40, cotumuujrnnt inembersliip 155,201. 

The Minnesota Synod has 120 schools. 41 teachers. 11,503 pupils, 57,537 bap- 
tized members, 20.310 coiftnuiulnml members. 

The. Michigan Synod has 70 schools. 27 teachers, 0,837 pupils. 23,124 baptized 
members, nnd 12.121 yonuminicmit members. 

The 'PI strict .uf Nebraska lias 25 «Hu»ols, II teachers, 1.210 pupils, 7.815 
baptized members, ami 5.9G9 communicant members. - 

The Slovak Synod ro|K»rts 50 schools, (l toucher:*., 1.014 pupils, 12,970 bap- 
tized members, S,570 communicant members. 


EDUCATION IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

•V , 

By IIknuy IT. Mkykk, 

Editor qJ^OWhIo u Sc W*I J'uhlkatium. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church fWjilia^izes the unportnnoe of 
educational work. It holds that the individual to he a useful mout- 
her of society ‘must have high ideals of life and conduct and must 
possess the Ability to act in accordance Jtvith those ideals both for 
the STistcirancc of his own life and for the service of mankind. 

* 

PA 1! IS II INSTRUCTION. 

. 4 . —• 

At the foundation of tile whole pbtji is th<5 educational work in- 
the. focal ptirisl;. The general -conference of .the church has made 
provision for tl\o maintenancGof a boot'd of Sfinday schools whoso 
^jtics >?o M to found Sunday scliools in. needy neighborhoods; to con- 
tribute io the snpport of Sunday Schools requiring assistance; to edu- 
cate the church ih all phases of Sunday-school work, constantly cn*- 
, deavofing to raise ideals and improve method^; to determine tho 
‘ Simdny-sOjiool purrfoiitiiin, including* tlic cdtrrscs fuuH%cli6^i train- 
ing and, in general, io give impulse and direction to the Study ottho 
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Bible in the church, lor the year 191“ the board reported. 3G, 302 
Sunday schools with a staff of officers and teachers of 414, ISO and 
a total enrollment of 4.079,943. In each. case the figures were the 
highest in the history of the church. N 

^ I he textbooks and periodicals furnished by the Methodist Book- 
Concern show improvement both in variety and-quality. A com- 
plete carefully graded course of study is now provided for pupils of 
.ill ages, a three-year course of training for prospective teachers and 
officers is available, and there is an increased supply of literature 
dealing with special aspects of religions education. These publica- 
tions have a circulation of 5,000,000, of which 343,000 are for 
teachers. Special attention has been given to the interpretation to 
the pupils of present world conditions. 1 wed vc lesson courses of 
study have been prepared and widoly distributed on the topics of 
1\ orld Democracy ’ and ** Marshaling the Forces of Patriotism. 

An important educationaMvork is carried on by -the Epworth 
League through its study 'chases and institutes and especially bv 
means of its plan whereby every league member is assigned to sonic 
definite task iii the scriice of the churcli and the coinmuiiitv, 

SCHOOLS AND COI.I.KUKS. 


: 



The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church holds 
an advisory relation to all the Methodist Episcopal schools and col- 
leges, whirl) air, as fur as possible, independent and self-supporting. 


Institutions. 

Num- 

ber. 

■ Grounds, ■ 
buildings. anti Kndowment 
equipment. j 

Annual 

income: 

$4,Mtt,i»U7 

tui.vn 

*\\.m 

1 

lK*l>t. UKaotiUy. 

i 

[students, 

Colleges, uni vorsit jes, 
t henlog 4 iil set o mar irs- 

etc., 

Secondary schools 

Negro Hixtihiiioiis..*... 

Total 

40 

fl9 

20 

r2:,ws.:m 
4.2tX,3U 
2, 075, 4od 

ijd. m. (•» 

1 , 7A9, U< 
1 .740, 4f<! 

fl,7>21JM2 

372.001 

lo.titm 

2, MG 
431 

3*.W1 \ 

7,34-4 
6,<W 

lLW 

34, 312,204 

31,709,170 

\940/.Vyj j 1.89s, m 

3,270 

52,010 



Much of the endowment of the schools and col leges is secured 
through the cooperation of the board of education. In some cases ‘ 
direct gifts of money arc contributed to the -annual income, oift of a 
fund which the “board maintains for that purpose. Dnrhv theyear 
& tofu! o.f -$43,030.43 was granted to Schools. ^ 

Through the ttiiitltfsity senate the chnrcli Exercises its. power to 
Jfiisi intain stnndar3s o&endowmcnt* equipment, attd^Gho’lastic work 
ia the colleges and schools. The -senate consists of 10 college presi- 
dents. Created in 1888, itt is believed^ to be the first organization for 
standardizing colleges in America. 

V '■ • V-$ . 

- ' 
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In onler that a Methodist Episcopal institution may be listed as a 
college it must satisfy five principal requireiiieht's: 

1. A four-year pnqSa i at ory course f^ 'ent ranee to the frolnnan 

class. * * ‘ . ' 

2. Four years of college work leading.tdfhe bachelor's degree. 

3. A faculty of not less -tlmn -six teachers giving time exclusively 

to college, as distinguished'-from preparatory or professional, school 
work. * * 

4. Xot less than 00 students regularly eurolled in t he four college 

classes. v 

0. A minimum of $200,000 of productive endowment over and 

above annuities and debts. 

4 


SKCONPAKV SCHOOLS. 

During the biennium 1015-1917, 30 secondary schools were afiil- 
latbd with the board. Institutions of this class do not progress rap- 
idly, since the advance and expansion of public high schools supplies 
so well the, increasing demand for secondary education. There is 
nevertheless a constant need which t*l\e public high school can not 
Jill. Children wlnpc parents are dead, or divorced, or constantly 
traveling, or who anf made sensitive, by slight mental and physical 
defeetsjimist receive personal care, in their education. Therefore the 
board includes in its responsibilities the support and encouragement 
of secondary schools. 

The total families include 431 members. Total attendance for tho 
school year ending in June, 1917, was 7.343. 

Fifteen schools at widely separated points in the southern moun- 
tains arc a direct charge and* not merely under the board's Super- 
vision. Kxi elision of education among the highlanders of the South 
is a Jield of activity assigned by the general conference of 1 90S. 
These southerners were never slaveholders. Turning to the pymn- 
tains from n lqVc of hunting and advent urej or driven there to avoid 
the fate of the poor whites, they fell into poverty and isolation, fiftm 
which but few have ‘evbr efnerged, • ,• ’ . 

The "board of education fmmishos in this section both institutions 
, and the means of attending them. * , 

Knuds for tjie isdppQrtr^f school^ are taken from tho public edit? 
-optional e6llediou^of Whic]\ onc-fifthls paid to the hoard, while tllft 
reiiqnnder*gO£s directly \o 1 lie jocnl "Methodist institution, 

v , „ •" ‘ ' A-V' * 

raQmiEss iN two , 

i* ... * ' . , ^ i 4 ' 

Comparing the same 49 colleges, universities, mul professional 
schools, invthe reports for June, 1015, and J une, 1917, they pro- 
gressed in every direction: s 

- - -• ^ t fef 
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• * 

j Grounds, j 
buildings, and Endowment, 
equipment, j 

1 

Inromc. 

1 

I'ebt. Fafu.lt v. 

^ludcntf. 

Jnn<\ l!M-1 ' .... 

Juuf, iy it Y//.Y . ;;;;;;;;; 

l >ilTrrriitT „ 

I2.V .V>3, :un 1 | 2 s. 077 ,v >9 
27 ,wtt\;ius , an, *0,490 

l4,zsn, W 2 
4.S90.997 

*2. V37, :iV> ' 2 411 

I ,$21. *12 1 2.706 

33.5';8 
3* .061 

2 , 4(1.7, |7$ J 

r.u, :m , i,:iit» ( tiw j 95 

‘ 5, 133 


In I wo yours the equipment, buildings, ami grounds have advanced 
nearly two millions and a half, (lie paid-in endowment more (him a 
million, and the annual income more than half a million, while the 
indebtedness is mimed u million and a quarter. The combined 
faculties have gained 97 members, and the student enrollment shows 
an increase of over 5,u00. 

The increase in endowment during this period can not he judged 
merely from the above tables, which represent acttiaj’ slims paid in. 
Ill addition the educational jubilee, under leadership of this board, 
lmd subscribed up to dune. 1017. something over nineteen millions, 
< hough exact figures are not available until the close of the campaign 
in 1018. . . 

' r X 

TMK ST l DENT 1 AK\S FUND. 


An important function of tho board is the mlminisl ration of the 
si n <lc lit loan fund, by which 2,0C2 students received iinancial aid 
in 1 hi i. it h a few exceptions, only pet-sons studying in schools or 
colleges of the church may receive loans. The fund is derived from 
tlie annual Childrens Day rolled ion in the churches, which in 1917 
totaled $('9,00(1. 1 he church, therefore, ^contributes nearly $100,000 
cadi year to the cause of; education in addition to the public educa- 
lional eolloot ion. 

'Jlte loan fund began operation in 1S73; since then in all 24 935 
students have received loans. . •>. ’ 


Of rite 2.002 aided last year, the intended callings t(re 

M iuist ry __ 

Missionary 

Mlnisfry aim missionary 

^IVildlhlJ? ; 

Ollier q^llingsu- ___ ~~~ 


- S28 

- 133 

28 

„ m 

^ 537 


'PeliU 




2.002 


» The Joans hour up i .ilercst if paid within, five years offer gradua- 
turn. M soon. %s money is. le.tuiTieil it goes^nto tjtc avtiOabl© fund 
AUjJLfe lodntetl out-ilgftiu. ; 

• * 

NKURO KUy CATION. 

■ : Special work for colored people in the Southern States is under 
the care of the Frredmen’sr Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For this- purpose the following institutions have been 


.Vi- ^ '.’’L 
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established : Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Gn.; Mcharrv 
Medical College, Nashville, Teiin. ; Flint-Goodridge Hospital and 
Nurse Training School. New Orleans. Ln.: Bennett College, Greens- 
/)oro, X. C. ; Claflin College, Orangeburg. S. C. : Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel Huston College. Austin, Tex.; New Orleans 
College, New Orleans. La.; Bust College. Holly Springs, Miss.; 
George K. Smith College, Seilalia/Mo. ; Philander Smith College, 
Little Hock, Ark.: Walden College. Nashville, Tcnn.; Wiley C<>1- 
lege. Marshall. Tex. ; Central Alabama Institute, Hinningh?»m, Ala.: 
Cookman Institute, Jacksoiivme, Fin.: Gilbert Industrial Institute, 
Baldwin, La.: Hawn Institute, Meridian, Miss.; La Grange Acad- 
emy, La Grange, GA.; 1 Morristown Normal mid Industrial College, 
Morristown, Trim.; a nd Morgan College. Baltimore, Md. Princess 
Ann Academy and Virginia Collegiate and Industrial Institute, 
Baltimore. Md., .irr two schools afliliated with the last-named insti- 
tution, 

Sl Bennett College. Claflin College, (dark University, Samuel 
I Ii/ton College, New Orleans College, ’’Bust College. Philander 
Sif itli College, Walden College, Wiley College, and Morgan College, 
college preparatory, high school, academic, and normal training am 
carried on extensively, with a small college course for a few of ilm 
students who foci that they need the larger preparation either for 
entrance ,hi£o professional schools* or for the higher grades of leach- 

^ ^ ■ . • 

At Central’ Alabama. Inst ituh*, Cookman Institute, Gilbert Indus- 
trial Institute, Haven Institute, Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College, George It. Smith College, PrincessAVunc Academy and Yir- 
ginin Collegiate and Industrial Institute until recently at Lynch- 
burg. Va,,’ now at Baltimore, Md., primary and grade work, with 
high school, academic, college preparatory, and normal tnrining aro 
carried on. At many of the schools primary and grammar classes 
lira, JvC.pt up, partly for lea chert ifttnTTtJr purposes and partly to sup- 
plement the inefficient facilities for colored children provided in 
the public Schools. 

Industrial deparUneut^ are lpaintuincd at Claflin College, Samuel 
Sutton CoIJeg^, Gilbert Industrial Institute, and Morristown Nor- 
jw^X apjl Industrial College.. Agriculture iiYcl uding gardening is 
taught at Eediictt, CMli^ Stoy61 Huston, George R-dSmith, Wiley, 
Qofet id Alabin*, Gilbeit-, m.nd XfonLtowm. * 

Tlt^irricUluBl forddf of these schools the Frce.d- 

u\cH h ^id Society ami ^jipKOvsfmntos thw i*et[uiaHneiU^ for similar 
in /schools. ^geBef ally -^|*vgha^y he comjtry. iftecssjty 
.the sumo standarJt can noM ^muitan ed - AS * n thp^ sections of tho 
conn try wher$ t£achersjta\*$ been trained for generations! and. the 

-■ — -s -■ . . , , - i ._y 

» The ‘property til use-J by tli^pubUc school^ 
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Sciiool systems have the advantages of modern libraries. Neverthe- 
less, everywhere there is the purpose to advance the standards of Pro- 
motion and graduation up to the highest requirements of the l>e^t 
schools anywhere throughout tho country. Grade records are kept 
in all the schools and promotion is entirely on the basis of the work 
nccomplishcil. 

The entire attendance at, all of these schools last year was 5 . 804 . 

I lie cost of maintenance for the year 1016—17 was $430,084.30. of 
which the I-reedmens Aid Society contributed $1:50.360 Oil The 
Im lance was in student foes, board hills, and thofon|ributions of th'e 
colored conferences in which the institutions are located. 

I) FA CON rSS .S(’ HO'OI.S. 

. * he general deaconess hoard of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in addition to supervisinglhe deaconess work throughout the church' 
carries on important educational work. There arc now in successful 
operation oO dcattfnT-gs homes, 25 hospitals, 23 mission and scftlc- 
ment. houses, 11 training schools, 23 lost and summer homes, 6 liomes 
fov the aged, S children's homes. 11 girls’ homes, 1 hoys’ school 2 
girls scIkioIs, and 1 boys’ and girls’ school. Those institutions are 
located m S0 different cities «nd towns of the United States and 
represent property and endowment of $8,270,113. 

I 

EDUCATIONAL WOIIK OF THKf METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
, ” SOUTH. 

-c 

I».v \V K. Hoc.vx, 

A**l*t<1nt 8<rrct<in>. Unnht n f KdUcalion. y 

Rxclusivc of it store or more .schools which the' Home Department 
o«ho Board of Missions maintains for depentlent and delinquent 
girls, and for children of foreign-speaking people, the educational 
institutions of this church, within the United States, are as follows- 
Universities, 2; colleges of liberal arts, 29; junior coIJege4*24; acad- 
emies, or- secondary "schools, 20; mission and missionary training 
schools- 4 ; tgtal, 83. The value of the grounds, buildings, and eqtTii" 
meat. of these ^Institutions is $15,041,244. The amount of their 
^tpbmed endowment ds $8,088,874 Theit-gross iasots aVc therefore ■ 

J ho ^ Ual -mt®. these institu4ioits was last yean 
$2/40,714, The total cm-oilaiejit was 3(5,730. 

f ' *, ■ ' & ■ 

. . ... 

• CLA^SlI'I C ATI OX A^D ST A XDAftDJZATIOX. 

Although the ifethodist Episcopal Clmrch, South, hwbeon one 
of tho pioneers among the dettominntiohs in providing the necessary 
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| boards and commissions for .'taudardixing au«L clasM/ying its odu-. 
j rational institutions, it was not until within the last two years that 

'i this work has keen done with anything Hke completeness or satisfae- 

[ tion. As early as l^Ob the church, through its General Conference, 

* created what, is known ns tin* commission on education. This coni- 
. mission is composed of 10 practical educators appointed qtiadren- 

. niallv, whose duty it is 4 * to protect the educational standards of the 
f church.” At least ouce in four years this commission meets and 

J issues a carefully prepared report in which it prescribes the mini 

■j mum requirements a> to 5>lmG>ion and graduation standards, pwh- 

; ing force, income, and endowment to he* demanded of the several 

classes of institutions. Tn tlu* hoard of education of the church 
is then committed t^lie task of ascertaining the. financial condition 
. and t lie equipment, as well as the amount a^^juality^)f the work 
H done in all 1 1 io educational insl itiitions, and to chv^jrv each accord- 

ing to tile relation of its equipment and the quality of its work, to 
the standard established bv the commission. Juke all other agencies 
J which have undertaken the work of classifying a’ number of col- v 

; leges differing so widely in material equipment and academic stand- 

ard?, t lie board has found this to be a very difficult task. The com- 
g mission would fix quadrennially definite, and specific requirements to 
f he demanded of the different classes of institutions of the church, hut 
| because of .the. huge number of institutions organized a^ four-year 
colleges hilt unable to meet the college standards, provision was made 
for carrying temporarily a list of 44 unclassified institutions.” Al- 
though this work of correlating and organizing its schools into one 
harmonious system was carried on by the church through its hoard 
of education and its commission on education with more or less 
success fojr a number of years, and this list of ^ unclassified institu- 
tions*', gradually grew* smaller, it' was not until the General Con- 
ference of UU4 that legislation wa* enacted which made possible the 

classification of all the schools of the church. + 

<+ ... 

It is iiitoi’cstiiig to note (hot the junior college movement assisted 
materially in making pos.-iblo*}ho complete elimination of the list 
I of^^»inch\^sifie(^instit,titions.’'‘ Although the cojrmmsioii had made, 

| no provision -for the,, junior -colleges up to 1014 , a dozen or mol e, of 
the cofioges pi tjie olmriji kero ntteOapting only two years of college 
| work,lIie fyeidimtni and Ihp sophooibrp, and were cftlHng lJtomselves 
’ itmiuc ^colleg es. XW sixth roppiftt of t£ie, cortimWion,' IssnejJ In 

l^l^iewtibejtl .d0|ijitc standards fbr itpadenijgs,. jUpior jjdr Xr* 
'' leges, roliegpr> theological *enri»ay.ipe x iu.uVhniversif.ieS, at|d gave cx> 
plipit dWuons |Jj!> it rvery- ins] itnf top of tfee chyi^jt shOltid |e plaegd 
1 in one of the tlijiswos and tht%3®ii» chtssificatioi*. based mditc new 
reqtiirements ant] sfiflulartls, should lx* made not later than the sum- 
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mor of 1010. Accordingly in .September, 1010, the board of cduea- 
lion. with groat care. made a thorough classification of all the insti- 
tutions of the church. The elimination of the list of meaningless 
unclassified institutions” lias been therefore one of the important 
educational aeldevpinents of this clinc h during the last two years. 

Tin: ix'iMir.siu scjionL. 

A unique feature of the'edm at tonal work of ttfe Methodist Eplsco- -> 
I>*if ( hm cli, South. the correspondence sellout whirl) the board of 
education lias maintained fur 1U years. Tlu* purpose of this school is 
to gr\c i nst nidi on through cofropoudciife to thc ; young preachers 
jmi'.suin^tlio four -year eouises of >tudy required oj thorn for admis- 
/on ‘into annual conferences* During the 1ft years of its operation 
Riis cmre spoil dencc school has proven to he a most, valuable agency 
the training of preachers. It gives instruction annually to about 
bO young preachers. Heretofore these inen have not been re- 
<p i SiVl to take, their conference courses of study through the corro- 
sponUNiu* school, although they were strongly urged to do so. But, 
beginning with the conference year ltUS -fO all of the young preach- 
ers must take their annual eon ferenc^coiuses of studv through this 
selrjWl. This will Imrease the enrolment about 50 per cent. At 
present (duly, 1010) the iiistmc t ion given by the nJcinbers of the 
faculty of the Candler School oJ Theology of Emory University. 
Hut the General ( onferencc this year authorised the board of oduca- 
lion to divide the work of the school between the two universities 
of the church, so that the territory east of ihfc Mississippi Bivcr will 
Im‘ served by the Candler School of Theology at Atlanta, Ga., and 
ibat West of t he Mississippi by the St bool of Theology of Soighcrn 
• Mel hodist \ diversity at Dallas, Tex. The work will eoptiiuic to be 
iloije under the genera J supervision of the board of education, but 
instruction is to be done by memboVs of the faculty of tJiy two schools 
of theology'. * 

HKLUUOUS KDIX'ATION^ * 

Along will) Other denominations, this eUmvI) rccoghjzes the incrqis- 
iug importance of distinctively religions^Jrnmtionv During the last 


twa .v^nvs ... ... ... ...... ul:<1 ., . c >ig Wa 

JUKltUctioii gjqvftled in the institution of the clyMv and the jieccl' 
for religions, educrttipn of student? in Sjflle-i nstit tttions^ never * 

hfefoi^ tile church's obligation to provide for ffie religious education 
of nH Oiildreu ni)d yofitli is beiilg rccognizc^f^ both e5u<fitorii 
ami c%chmcn.. 'The increased em$fosis*MiJ$h is^ng placed upon 
this important work by the Methodise Episcopal Church, South, is 

lpW05‘— w 1 / ‘ . A 
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shown by the recent establishment of the following new agencies for 
promoting- religious education as distinct from secular education : 

1. A joint committee on religious education . — This committee con- 
sists of 10 members, 5 appointed from the Sunday school board 
and 5 from the board of education, and to it has been committed 
the duty of promoting specific religious instruction in the cduca- 
ional institutions of the church. 

, 2. Annuo? conference commission on religions education in State 
institutions . — Provision has this year been made for the creation in 
* each of the 40 annual conferences of a commission for the purpose of 
providing forjdic religious education of stiulents in State institutions. 
Upon the approval of the annual confermce, this commission is em- 
powered to employ a director of religion?} education nt those ohar"c^ 
in which are located State institutionSTihc five annual conferences 
in Texas and the three, in Missouri had-alrcady begun tfiis work at 
the seats of the universities of these States ‘even l>cfore this commis- 
sion was provided for, and the authorities of the’ church and of the 
•universities have been working in perfect harmony and genuino 
cooperation. 

3. Secretary of department of ministerial supply and 'training 
and of religious education. — For some years the board of educa- 
tion lias maintained a department of ministerial supply and train- 
ing to which a secretary has given nil his time. Butdhc proposed 
1 division of the work of the correspondence school and the election of 
a director at each of the two schools of theology will relieve tins 
secretary of much of his work, so far as it relates to ministerial 
training. The board has, therefore, elected him to the office of ;i sec- 
retary of ministerial supply and training and of religious educa- 
tion,” with the understanding tlial he is to give practically all of his 
tune to questions pertaining to ministerial supply and religious edu- 
cation. Beginning with the college year 1018-10, therefore, the 
board is to have a secretary to whom is committed the specific task 
of promoting distinctive, religious education in colleges of the church,. . 
in State institutions, imd wherever else he deems it practicable. 

* .%• 

* AID Td NEGRO EDUCA TION* ^/ 

TUtis dnirch does not own and control ontrigltt any K$gr§ school* 
but jointly witte the Colored Methodist Episcopa) Church k owns* 

* Paine. College, Augusta, Gn. In addition to its contributions to this 
school, the churchTias also been making small annua} donations to five 
or six o^ the schools Ibefonging entirely fo the . Colored hiethpdjst 
Episeop ^Chnrcln In recent years approximately $20,000 have been 
given annually through t\io board of education and the home de- - 
partment of ther ^oar<l of missions to. Negro schools, Muck more 
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than this amount was given in response to appeals at annual confer-" 
ences and elsewhere, but that lias been tho amount officially and defiU 
mtoly set aside -for certain specific work in Negro schools. 

But the General' Conference of 1913 was much more responsive to 
the educational needs of the Negro than anv previous General Con- 
ference has been. The program which the General Conference of this 
3 ear has laid out includes: (1) An annual assessmcnUfpon the entire 
-^church of $->0,250 for colored work, one half of which is to be admin- 
istered bv the board of education and the other half by the bolirtl 
of missions. (2) The missionary centenary movflnent. which jfo- 
poses to raise $35,000,000 in tlie church within the next five years 
carries with it a program of about $1,000,000 for the reli"tous i 0 i’ 

- fare of the Negro, about $100,000 of which is to go to Paifeco lLo 
and $250,000 is to be distributed equally among fife other educatiolm 
institutions of the Colored MetJiodU Episcopal Church. 

CAMPAIOX FOR EXUOWJirNTS AM) l-JAXT lllraoillIEXis. 

In his annual report to the Board of Education in 191711,0 corre- 
sponding secretary called attention to the financial needs of. tho 
vthoh educational field of the church and made certain specific 
reconiincndgjpis for meeting these needs. After making a detailed 
analysis ofThe prsent educational .situation, he declared it to Be^of 
the greatest importance that the debts of our schools be. paid; that 
endowment sufficient to insure to them at least a moderate/annual in- , 
come be secured, ami that their buildings be made reasonably i*, 
qnate; lie recommended that the board endeavor to secure from 
the General Conference of 1918 the following action: (1) Fix w 
definite minimum sum as minimi to meet thA .educational needs for 
the next four yennj, request the church to contribute- said sum, and 
authorize the educational forces to collect it. (2) Provide for'an 
, agency to apportion to each institution the amount which it should 
receive. (3). Provide for an agency, whose! duty it shall be to 
eliminate or combine superfluous schools in case it appears that Such 
action is- necessary. (^) Provide foF an organization under whoso 
general superintendence an educntiiml .for ward tfiovemeut shall bo 
^conducted* 

.^etod secwtmy 

obtntn detailed information^ irony the Institutions tlijCmselygg' aTto 
the amounts necessary forlhem to secure “ to enable them to carrv 
m th$r**k success fiylly ” This direction was Carried «Ut' with 
mu< b/ are, and Hie secretAryVqua^rienninl report to the General 
. Conference in May,. 1918, gave alt itemized statement of t)io need 
of tllossevcrar institutions. Not including tj^e two universities tho 
aggregate amount which the institutions need, according to theib 
reports to J the board of education, is $13^08.065. The two uai- 

- - ' • ‘C 
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verities, reported that they should have 'within tlic next four years 
addituMud resources amounting to $5,000,000 each. Kecognizing the 
fact that to mfvy out successfully any movement th secure the 
r$23,000,000 needed to strengthen the institutions of the church would 
require the cooperative effort of all available agencies and that Such' 
cooperation. would be impossible without the proper organization,* the 
(icncral Conference of 1018 enacted the following legislation looking 
to a great educational forward movcincirh 

1. A. church-wide campaign toVaise $13,000,000 for the schools and 
colleges of the church was approved ami ordered. This campaign 
is to be “conducted uinfcr the general supervision of the Gtmornl 
Conference board of education in cooperation with annual conference 
boards of education and college trustees.” 

2. A campaign for $10,000,000 for the church's two universities — 
$5,000,000 for Emory University, at Atlanta, thu, and $5,000,000 for 
Southern Methodist University, at Dallas, Tex. — was indorsed and 
ordered. The immediate conduct of* this campaign .was lodged in 
the boards of trustees of the two univeVsities. 

3. The organization of an educational association among the 
f.chools, colleges, and universities of the' church. This association 
has' already been organized. lp$ purpose is to foster the cause of 
Christian education, and it is expected that it will render invaluable 
aid in the conduct of the financial campaigns which have been ' 
ordered* 


4. The ^oard of education was authorized, if it deems wise, to 
make provision for a commission on consolidation to which shall be 
given “authority to investigate and adyUe with reference to the 
correlation, THimination, or consolidation of any educational institu- 
tion or institutions of our church wherever one or more annual con- 
ferences request the board of education for such assist nuce.’ 1 
There has been no more important achievement in the educational 
history of the last two years of this church than the securing of this 
legislation which makes possible tf^necVs>ary organisation and ntOr 
chinerv for a unified, cooperative i^M-eh-widc financial campaign for 
, the endowment npd plont improvcuWf^of all those institutions of 
torrimg^which the best edueuticinal thought of the chmoh believes 
should be Innintained and sfTeOglhxyied. 


< '«v 
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EDUPATHONXh wdfk OF fBtE BAPTIST CMURCH, N0RT3, 

By 'l?RA^k ^Vt I'aueijohd, 

Executive fUcrciuru Hoard of Education, 

The ynlucational interests of the. Northern Baptiste ale fostered by 
two denominational ngeneie^the bqavd of education and Hie Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. The laitter owns and directs 

' ■ ' - '* ' . 
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the schools for Negroes and Indians. All other educational interests 
aie di led eel by the board of education. The denomination, as such, 
however, does not own or control its schools toy the American whites. 
They are all under the direction of boards of trustees, most of which 
are self-perpetuating. While the denomination supports and fosters 
many schools, it wishes them to be free from denominational contrW? 

1 lie Baptists of the North have 8 theological seminaries, 9 train- 
ing schools mostly for preparing ministers for non-English- 
s peaking churches, 22 colleges. 10 junior colleges, and 20 academies. 
These institutions enroll 28,280 students, have property worth 
801,025,203 and endowments *of $49,084,2!)'). 

1 lie Baptist Church, North, owns and controls through its Homo 
•Mission Society 23 schools for the Negroes of the South, 13 being of 
college grade and 10 of secondary grade. It owns one school foAhe 
higher education, of the Indians and several for elementary educa- 
tion. It also conducts one school in Cuba and one in Porto Rico. 
1 lie total attendance at the missionary schools is S,073. of- whom' 
2.390 arc receiving some form of industrial training and 444 are 
preparing for the ministry. These school properties are valued at 
$1,454,000. * 


V 


III 1915 the denomination^ adopted a program of advance for a 
five-year period. The educational items in that program arts as fol- 
lows: “ Student pastors iiy&o universities, 15,000 Baptist students in 
colleges and universities,/, 000 Baptists students in theological semi- 
naries, and $6,000,000 additional equipment and endowment for our 
schools at home and abroad.” Until our entrance into the war the 
church wap making rapid progress in {he attainment of each of these 
goals, but the war has caused a serious setback. We had student pas- 
tors or assistants in 19 universities. The exact number’ of Baptist 
students in colleges was unknown, but we had IT, 841. students in our 

Baptist colleges. The number of students in our theological institu- 
tions was 997. Tliqre lias been a serious decrease ip all these direc- 
.. t ions us a result of the war. 

, 1 he financial program of the Church for its schools has not been 
. ScriousVmiffcctcdasyct. Pnring the three years 1915-1'918 there have 
been added to the funds of Wjr institutions $10,568 091. Thus ih 

setJbr five y$irs. Dur% (1 m* 

. year; 1917-lfM e additions have npojpted to more than $3,5QP,OOQ. 

The- most important developments, f t he fust two years Iras been the 
dccis|ott?«f fhe'hpard U trustees of % I'nit^ity p^Chiengo to 
- found ^ graduate niedfcfll schqpl of the highest grade Tlt^ofVi- 
lml -loimdatiOn -for tjik sclioo|. will be $15,000,000* a half of which • 
had *been subscribed -syhen war was' declared. Tl% pjvj&t re snly 
t.emporafjly delayed by the^yar. It is^the intention of the trustees 
to found tho school at the earliest possible moment. The Middle 
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States will then have a graduate medical school of the grade of Johns 
Hopkins. / N 

During the past year another consolidation has taken place in 
Iowa. Union College, located at Des Moines, which is a result of 
the consolidation t\Vo years ago of Central University and Des 
Moines College, has Aow absorbed Highland Park College and pur- 
i chased its property*} Des Moines. Tliis has assifred one strong in- 
stitution in the place of three weaker ones. 

I I lie board of education has just embarked upon a project to raise 
| a large fund, the interest of which shall be devoted for a period of 

iive years following the close of the war, or so long as may be ncces- 
i suit, to assisting Baptist boys who have been in the Army and Navv 
in completing their education. Large numbers of boys left for the 
war with llieir education only partially completed. Many of them 
will wish to return and the church intends to assist them in finish- 
ing their education. . 4 v 

| Hie Baptist Church, North, lias maintained an increasingly ex- 
trusive. work among the Negroes of the South since the days of their 
j liberation. The most important of its institutions are Spelnmn 
Seminary for girls at Atlanta, Ga., with an enrollment of 780; Bene- 
dict College at Columbia, S. C., with an enrollment of 091; Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., an institution with ft 11 collegiate depnrt- 
V 'ment and several graduate schools, with an enrollment of 40-2. The 
one school for the higher education of the Indians is Bacone College 
i at Bacone, Okla., with an enrollment of 206. 

The church maintains schools for training ministers for tho now 
; populations in America among the Diines, Hungarians, Norwegians, 

, Russians, Slovaks, Swedes, and Germans. 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS AND EDUCATION. 

By J. \Y. Cammack, 

Secretary, Education Commission of the Souther^ Baptist Convention, 

In the 17 States which cover tho territory of tho Southern Baptist 
CohyentiOnnfe more than two and three quarter million white Bap- 
tists who arc enrolled in the churches. A number of their Colleges 
tvere founded arourid the year 182$, In their organised educational 
work Soitthevfl Baptists were preceded by the Northern Baptists, who 
V fopuded Brown University in 1764 ttncf gavo to Harvard tfni- 
tersity its first president; For many years Soutlicrn Baptists shared 
£ tU^^rt^wfiieli^as^ener^ in HhSrSonfh. Many of fheirin^ibers 
are- in tho rural districts ami Very mjjch of whatever progress has 
been made -in rural free schools in the South has been duo to the 
initiative of Baptist country pastors and to the^Vuluntary gifts, in 
addition to the school levy, from Baptist men and women. ■ 
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theological schools. 

4 . For tJ ' e training of ministers and mission workers Southern Bap- 

tists have the Southern Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ivy., the 
Southwestern Theological Seminary at Fort Worth, Tex.: and the 
Baptist Bible Institute at New Orleans, La. The first of these has 
more nude students than any other theological seminnrv in this 
country, the number, in 1917. being 3-2-2. The institute at New 
Orleans opened its first session in SePffmber, 1918. In tho other two « 
institutions, *in 1917, were 474 men and 217 women: the latter wero "I 
taking training for mission and social sett lenient, work. Thom prop- ' 
ert\ was valued at $1,100,000 and tho endowment amounted to 
$1,645,000. -• 

C'OLl.KOKS AND UXIVF.BSITIKS. 

"Southern llaptistS have 3S schools of college and university grade. 

Not all of t hes^havo reached the standard college grade, according to , 
tho Spiithern Association of Schools and Colleges, but arc giving four 1 

years of college work beyond the standard high school. In these, in ' 

1017, were J309 malc'and 
6, Sal female students. T! 
tho productive endowment 
$1,4*0,280. 

\ .7 

A system of junior colleges, giving two years of standard college 
. ' vo, ' k ‘> in addition to , liigh-school courses, -is being developed by South- 
ern Baptists. There are. 15 of these, and in 1917 there were in them 
671 young men and 2,272 young women. Their property is valued 
gt $2,000,000. Most of these schools are unendowed. Several of 
tliem arc sdpported in part by annual gifts from the churches. 

ACADEMIES. : 


lemaJc teachers, nncl .>,433 male ami 
j)crty was valued at $8,563,403 and 
.000. Their income amounted to 



I N 10U COLLEGES. 



i 

h 


Of the higlt-scliool grade,- Southcrh Baptists have ?7 institutions, 
These givo from 14 to 17 units credit for woi’lc done, and preptiro 
students for universities ami colleges. In them, in 1017, were 5M ^ 
boys and 5,020 girls. Their property is valued ^$2^35*250. 


ORrilA NAGES. 


V 


work is dofiejn l& Dcp^ailirgcs which ate Unfler fyntroi of 
outhern Ijaptists. In some of these the w<h k is carried an up to the 
cigliW gpdtr, an(J sonic givo four years of lpgk*sc|iocd%<jrk. In tho 
schools of these institutions in 1017 were 877 b§ys fingRfcJ nirls. 
Their property is valued at $ 2 , 000 , 000 . Thus the total number <4 
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schools fostered and controlled by white Southern Baptists is 145. 
The total number of students is 28,040. The property value is $15,- 
1)03,000, and the endowment amounts to $7. 01 3,000. 

rnrsKM riunaixAr. r 

At flic la-t meeting of the Southern IfciplisPtVnivonlion, in May. 
101s, a program was unanimously mloptod which definitely calls for 
tho .securing of $15,000,000 for new equipment and endowment for 
denominational schools within five years, and an enrollment in 1 1 lcl_ 
schools of 3. >.000 student**. A part of (his program is to bring 25 of • 
these schools up to tin* requirements of standard colleges according 
to the standards of the Southern Association. of Schools and C^o lieges. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

By M. C. Ai.i.aiikx, 

ffujn rintt tnhnt of Ionian's Hoard of llomr Miutn#*. 

Tlio educational activities of the Presbyterian ('lunch in the 
Uiiitell States of America are for the most part covered by the reports 
of (</) the Womans Board of Home Missions, (/>) the Board of 
Missions- for Freednien, and (c) the College Board. The church is 
making contributions -to the. cause of education throughout the 
United States us well as in Alaska and Cuba and Porto Biro. Men- 
tion should be made of the fact that onfeboarding school, namely, the 
Policlinic Institute of rortojlico, is under the Board of Ilohic Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

The task of the Woman’s Board of Home Missions is primarily to 
establish and maintain grammar and secondary schools at strategic 
points throughout, the United States, among communities deprived 
by location, race prejudice, environment, or for some other reason of 
the advantages of' public-school education or Christian influence and 
training.* .through the, mission schools- established in such centers 
appeal is mnWe to the moral and spiritual Sides of life, and the result- 
ing tendeneVVis almost invariably a, general mental n\vakcning and 
improved staiAnrd of living. The course of study followed in (jhc 
fission school* is similar tp that of the State publio Schools, with 
particular ^tre? > oh industrial training, so that when bpys find girls 
leave these seb ols they rtifty be well ctpupp&hfer the. successful wn* 
derthking pf li e in a tnrnl environment, both as useful citizens ahd 
as home maker 

. There are a so Presbyterian schools in immigrant communities. 
These arc controlled on a different basis from tho others, tho work 
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bytery.or synod, or that all or a part of the-trustccs be members of 
the Presbyterian Church. Sometimes both of these charter require- 
ments exist. „•< 

The relation thus established between the church and the institu- 
tion is commonly called the i: organic” relation. Other colleges 
culled •‘Presbyterian ” are so by reason of historical associations and 
the fart that a majority of their students and friends have been 
members of this church. Among such institutions are Washington 
and Jefferson College, Hamilton College, Coe College, and others. 

The relation of the College Board to a Presbyterian college is an 
administrative or financial relation, not an ecclesiastical relation. 
This hoard gives out’ of its treasury from time to time whatever funds 
may by. available toward the endowment or current support of cer- 
tain Presbyterian colleges needing such help. The number of such 
institutions tlms aided varies fronVyear to year. With other col- 
leges not receiving such financial aid the board sustains an advisory 
relation, counseling from time to time with^ioards of trustees or with 
presidents on matters of policy or administration. 

During the college year closing June, 1917, there were in the list of 
institutions sustaining the above relations with the College Board 
1 university, H colleges, 7 special arid technical schools, 3 junior 
college^, and 0 secondary schools. These institutions reported a net 
total enrollment, of 27,180 students; a total income for current ex- 
penses during the year of $4,44(5,1)36; a total value of grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment of $21,370,088 : and productive endowment fuiuU^ 
totaling $17,000,050. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH*. 


. By William K. Gakumci:* 

General &icrvlHtj/ t Gtiicml It fund of Hvlifiiont J-JilHCulion, 

The cducatloilfil field of tho Episcopal Church contains 12 theo- 
logical semi navies, 3 church colleges, 112 church preparatory schools, 
ahcl 7,000 Sunday schools. There are no separate boards of educa- 
tion or independent controlling organizations^ in charge of thesfc 
agencies With thp Exception of the General Theological Seminary, 
located ii\ & T ew York, \vlvteh is Undo i; the cortfrpj pf flip General Con- 
tention v£ fift Ohurehj rill tire institutions are directed by boards of 
trustees that aye self^perpefilfttjLng or elected b^ diocesan^, conven- 
tion. 

Jltf the educational ycovH* Jhe'Geiiectf .Oc^aiitipn, 
meets once in three years, 1ms authorized a general l>oard of relig- 
ious education and committed to it ihe ‘‘ unification nntjl develop- 
ment jV of all tho cducati^m agencies of the church. As the board 


_ 
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has been at work since 1013, a description o^its organization and 
administration will represent tbc educational movements within tho 
Episcopal Church. * \ . 

The board is organized into four departments: 

* (1). The Department of Parochial Education studies and develops 

• all the educational agencies within the parish, i. e., in Sunday schools 
(now called church schools), in the various efforts to stimulatc^hris- 
tian ideals in the home, and in the educational opportunities in clubs, 
guilds, and societies maintained bv the parish. * 

(2) The Department of Secondary Education surveys the stand- 
ards of religious education within the preparatory schools, organizes 
cooperation -anil conferences among the teachers and principals, and 
discovers the best methods of administration. 

(3) Tho Department of Collegiate Education aims to strengthen 
the student in loyalty to the church, to further bis religious educa- 
tion by the study of Christianity and church life, and to train him 
for Christian leadership. This department accomplishes much work 
through a national student council organized and conducted by (ho 
professors, college pastors, and students. 

(4) The Department of Theological Education strives to raise 
the standards of the educational requirements for the ininistn* and 
to keep them in harmony with changing social conditions; it fevises 
and promotes plans for recruiting the niinistrr and encourages the 
establishment of financial aid in the form of scholarships and fellow- 
ships. 

-All these departments call councilors to their aid. These are 
chosen because they are expert or practical workers in some particu- 
lar educational field* At all times there are at least <10 persons giving 
volunteer and expert service as councilors. 

Auxiliary to the general board and also organized by voto of the 
General Convention arc eight provincial lx>ards of religious educa- 
tion, one in each of the eight provinces of the church. The.stj boards 
exist for the purpose of putting into operation the plan’s of the gen- 
eral board ii> so fair as they fire possible within the province, and bo 
report to the general board edhcational conditions within the prow 
ince. 

Within each of the Tiumlffed dioceses there is a diocesan honrd of 
education, W a commission or an educational coihmittec. TJicse deaf 
\vfth local piobJenis aticl apply principles antf ifletliods recommended 
bv the general l|oAid. 

With vifrw of Oifredsffialioiii.tr of ’the ija^-pal 

C^urclyilie following 3p«rugVaphs ^dirdea| J)tie% with some of flfp 
act hinds which lmves commanded tho attention and adihimstratiou 
of these varif us boards. 
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CHRISTIAN NLKTUHK. 


A general unity of organization ami purpose has boon introduced 
into the course of studies in the church schools of the various parishes. 
A system of Christian ^d neat ion from the home through adolescence 
lias been defined, published, and in a large measure accepted. It is 
called the Christian ’Nurture Series, because it is committed to two 
fundamental principles: First, it believes in putting the child in 
the center; in other words’, it recognizes the law of growth as the 
highest consideration. The plan of teaching is determined motfe by 
the kimj^of material capable'of feeding the child's spiritual life than 
by the. desire to lnivc certain subjects studied. Secondly, the Chris- 
tian Nurture Series recognizes a training in religion which is more 
than mere teaching. This training includes, hut does not end with, 
instruction in truth. Then* must he a development "of loyally to 
the church, a fostering of the inner spiritual life, ami a constant 
practice in Christian helpfulness. 

Care has been taken to secure an orderly advance from course to 
course, each one being built upon previous instruot ion, and loadings 
up to that which follows. Each lesson has a specific aim stated, 
and these aims in succession make a clearly defined'yathway u\> which 
the child is led to the goal appropriate to each period of his develop- 


ment. 

On account of the ^reat di versity in grading in various schools and 
dioceses, no attempt is made to assign certain courses to definite de- 
partments; as, for instance, primary, junior, and senior. Each 
school is left, to make the adjustment for itself as to where one de- 
partment ends and another begins. Approximate ages at which the 
instruction is appropriate arc suggested. 

The course is not Bible-centric* While all the. valuable material 
in the Kihlc is ultimately placed before the pupil, there is a five-fold 
aim throughout the entire, series; the .study of the Scripture, training 
the memory, framing, lit church loyalty, training in devotional life, 
ami training im community service; a) 1 find place ip each course, to 
t)jie end tlnit fbe young Christian is helped to give expression to his 
Chmtnuiity as lie studies it. 

JDuting 1917; 10K,000 teadiers^iulapupils. studied t)u?5 coiilse. 

• v ' 

a m /iTKa holt rent) ministry. 

. v Tbp4g^iiA8'%)s0 givui imjidh attention to 1%. iU i .w studies S-bich 
dunl^ontev jntp the t gifting of the niiiiistciAn or tin- that h(4 might 
fulljllrthc new fleinrti\ds^ndc upon 'tWchul'eHS/The (ieneKa) Cou'- 
vention of the Episcopal CRnrglCjn,.191fl instruP^d the board to * 
make a study of the training of the jainister aiidfB'tmuhite 4»ch 

^ -A 
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now canons as tlie. study would reveal to be necessary. The board 
committed the task to a council composed of men, some of whom 
were expert in theological education and others ministers in various 
•typos of communities, and therefore familiar with the now demands 
made upon the chufch by modern life. They proposed five principles 
upon which should he based any requirements for the education of 
the ministry. f l he first principle is that there should be a full nor- 
mal standard, formulated bv the canons of the church, mandatory 
in character, put fo the fore as descriptive of the church's mind, and 
expressed in simple and gent'ial terms intended to indicate subjects 
only. * 

J he second principle is that of electives. * To the above normal 
standard should be added the requirement that each candidate for the 
ministry must offer some electives in order that, some degree of 
specialization may take place in hb> preparation. 

1 he third principle, has to do with a minimum standard, which 
shall be sufficiently low and elastic to meet all proper needs and con- 
ditions, but. this standard must bo reached by the process .of obvious 
subtract inn and departure from the full normal standard, and shall 
he strictly limited to well-defined special cases. 

The fourth principle defines these special cases to be (rt)‘ men of 
fit) years or over, (b) men of other race or speech, (c) men who desire 
to minister in a localized field. 

1 lie fifth principle concerns the interpretation and definition of the 
subjects of examination and places the responsibility upon bishops 
and examining chaplains, With the* advice and counsel of (he general 
hoard of religious education. 

Around* these five principles is gathered the discussion regarding 
the education of the minister and t ho method of Ids a dmis sion into 
office. The now canon will be prosehted to the general convention, 
which, meets in Detroit in October, 101Q. 


*IT!K AlTIU>A< II TO SVU 1)KNTS, 


'The Kpisoopal Chinch has approximately aOO professors and 
I7;000 students in colleges tpul State Universities. Jn order to reach' 
fheso nwVfiutjtc them fe<d that their peri oil of academic study js hot a 
period x\i ^pahvdoq f mni th^ jebuiTlu ihfc- geueval bpatd Ibis oi^an- 
W J flu* national student coti3icil T ^whidi % the mediulu^by whiqh 
the clpiyeJt a pptofiche^^^ with request^ foV m\& y, y?orr 

>Hdp. vingvtintl- tmljstment^ a n4 community sorvfto. In 

all th %\ colleges fttVil State me local pgntjizat$ns of 

student*. in sumo cases a ffihatod with dm ClpeJslhiq. asso- 


cialiojk Tl$sc arc called u units.’ 1 A’ujpt becbm.es a yiehibe| of the 
national sWdent council when it^agrees to fuM 


npmnuim program: 
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O Worship: The unit shnU make provision for nttcmlnucc at n church 
pet' vice omv a week, which if possible ‘shall be I he. holy romiu union, owl shy 11 
also nmke provision for n monthly corporate communion. 

l-M Kclitijaux nt neat inn: The unit slut II make provision for religious cMueaj* 
ibm umler church auspices at least during Advent ami Ix*nt. . ™ 

(•■*1 Church r.Ttcn.<iion : The .unit shall undertake to extend the" Hunch both 
in Ihe college aiul throughout the world by personal prayer, work, and cun- 
I : ihiit ions. * ' - . 

t 1), . Service; r |’he unit ‘'hall provide opportunities for personal service 
. In the chun’h ryml In the community. ' 

t-Vi Mi'ctiutts: At least four meetings of the unit shall lie held each year. 

The advantages of tins council are many: First, it unifies the 
approach of the elmrch to the students The appeals made by the 
various organizations of the church for the attention, interest, and 
investment of the student are rapidly increasing. By this national 
student council they come' in an orderly process and receive at all 
times the bed attention of (ho student. Secondly, the national 
student council is a democratic organization; its control rests with 
the stmlenliPand with the member* of the faculty, who arc Episco- 
palians. Those. two groups always constitute a majority. And in 
the third place, the council makes no attempt to define the type of 
local organization- Any society within the. college or any group of 
Episcopalians who are willing to fulfill the minimum program may 
ho recognized as a unit. The emphasis is not on (lie organization, 
but on the plan of work. 1 . 

WKKK-P.W ItHI.luiors INSTRUCTION". 

H 

The board is active in promoting week- day instruction in religion. 
For many years it has main tamed a day school for religious instruc- 
tion, ip connection with the public schools of' Gary, Ind. This is 
an experiment aTst at iot{; Here are tried out those methods of coop- 
eration with the public »scliool which will render religious instruc- 
tional part of the child's total education. This- school has denufn- 
pt rated t lint it is practicable to maintain a week-day religions school 
and that -the children will attend such a school regularly and study*' 
*\ ns [hard ns in the public school. • ' . ; 

This experimental station has luid a gotxl deal to dp with. develop-, 
ring. public ; scntiihcnt/whichds more and more* /opining to sustain 
religions dity schools eooperatirig with public schools, ^ ** . - 

y^CIpsely related to tlie Gary. ex peri inent is tlic eiiooiirag 

1 i ^ ^ JTjTi ? s 'O.ltcViefil- in cerfnih high schools 
•~.7*-.c ^Sjifongh^^ vfoFayp^ 

~ ‘ ~ 

, , 

■ arrangements 

* 

..V; ' v ■ :• . -u . ;• 
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of Bible study for high-school credits lias been published ami lias 
become operative. All Saints, Lakewood, X. J., and Grace Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., arc types of parishes where arrangements have 
been made with public-school authorities so that the church cnmluofs 
Bible study, for which credit is given in the public schools 


I 


SUM MLR SCHOOLS. 

t 

1 he general board through its provincial and dinccsin board. 1 ? 
lias facilitated t ho movement of summer schools. In the summer of 
lUls, i>l summer schools were hold id various parts of the United 
Stales. A lew were exclusively for clergy*; the others were for 
( lunch workers. In many cafce.4 in These summer .schools courses aro 
now given so that the work done may count for credits toward a 
diploma of the general board. Under this plan a portion of the work 
is done in summer schools and anotlivr portion through correspon- 
dence or home reading, with examination. ^ 

TLAC IU U TRAINING. 

The war has revealed more clearly than ever before 4 be need of 
spiritual leadership in the life of the Xation. In a thousand wniys it 
has shown that spiritual ideals control mankind, that the conscience 
of a nation can be at its best- only when the citizens of that nation 
recognize and obey the laws of (jod. These convictions have become 
the basis of a vast movement lot* the training of all the religious 
teachers of the youth of the hfnd in homes and schools. In the an- 
tunin of BUS the general board did its share in a largo interdenomi- 
national campaign by which thousands of teachers were encouraged* 
to begin the study of a standard course, of teacher training, contain- 
ing 1*20 units, the coin plot ion of which would take three years. Tiny 
unique feature of this standard course is its turning from the content 
of the Bible-to the method of teaching Christ ranity. Such subjects 
**How to teach the life of Christ,” “‘How to teach the mission 
of the elnucb,” “IIow to train the devotional life ” show-co«clu- 
fcivcly that the church is seeking for definite hiethdds in the aceopir 
plishufcnf its spiritual work \yii!\ ihe. young. \ 

/. ; • 1 ■ f ° ' * 

EDUCATION AND TUV. W r \Ut 


TJi rough lout ilio years of the war tl^boawl endeavored tostimttlato 



QU.the vaiToijS instituiions of the ehutvlj. 
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Feeling the depression that would ultimately come over UiTtoTfit 
try as the casualty lists came in, the board published and issued iv 
pamphlet entitled, “Studios in Religion for War Times. This wa^ 
.circulated among the clergy and teachers of the church witlf th/Tvm 
Mention of providing material to maintain spiritual morale in the 5 
midst of personal loss. ' ^ , 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ SCHOOL?. 

By Horace H. Cummings, 

Gtttdal Siipnintcndcnt L, D. 8. tihovla, 

/ 


I. HISTORY ANI) FUNCTION OF i,ATTKK-I>AY SAINTS* SCHOOLS.* " 

Th 1 tab, as in Now England, parochial schools preceded the pub- 
lic schools. True, our State university was founded*, so far as the 
legislative act was concerned, in 1850, less than* throe years after the 
Ftah pioneers arrived, f)ut it did not perform its functions as a uni- 
versity until nearly a quarter of a century later. The coihmom 
schools were supported by tuition entirely' ‘until the later seventies, 
and from 1875 until little more than a decade -ago most of the high- 
school work outside of the two largest cities was done by our church 
schools.. ’• ' , 

■The reason for the maintenance of an expensive system of church 
schools, when the State school^ iir^ free ami so efficient, is a wide- 
spread feeling that religious education; to be of force and value, must 
be given with the same care and efficiency and at the same stage of 

the child's development ns sceular education* 

♦ . 

/ 

II. STATISTICAL. 


'The following brief table of statistics will show the number of 
schools iiv session during ^hc last biennium; their locution, number 
of teachers, highest enrollment, and average attendance. All of 
them give four years of regular high-school work, and the first six 
give, jn- Addition, two years of college work ijt education, to prepare 
leathers. for the publia s<ll)Ools t whore there is always a g^eat de- 
mand.. The Brigham 'YoUjjf University pliers full college courses 
arid Confers degrees. 

f _ i 
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Name. 


Location, 


Number 
I of 
teachers. 


Ingham Young Utiiv«r$i(y 

llrighapi Young College. . 1 

Pixie Normal College ! 

Snow Normal College 

flicks Normal College 

Weher N or mal Col leg^ . . 

Hig Horn Academy 

Cassia Academy ^ 

Emery Academy..' 

Kidding Academy 

Hila Academy... 

Knight Academy 

l^tter-I>ay Saints University High 
School. 

Murdock Academy _ 

Millard Academy. 

Oneida Academy 

Snowflake Academy , 

St. Johns Academy I 

San Luis Academy . 1 

L’niiah Academy.'.*.. | 

Juarez. Academy l . . 


ProVo/Utah . .;.... 

Logan, Utah 

St. denrfcp. V talf JC... 

Ephraim CtuH 

RexCr^/hltth* .. 

Ogden. f i»h 

Cowley, Vyo. «. . 

Oakley. JdQho A .' 

Casila'Dale, U 

Pans. Idaho 

Thatcher. A tie L* 

Rn y mond . A IbciTa. Canada . 
Salt LnkeUtv. 


Heaver. Utah 

Hinckley. Utah.. 

I’rcston. Idaho... 

Snowllake. Arit 

St . Johns. Arir. 

Mnnassn.Colo 

Vernal, Utah, ,* 

Colonia Juarez^ Chihuahua, >. 

Mexico. j 


Enroll- 

ment. 


J, 410 
924 
403 
332 
473 
MS 
1 IK 
165 
109 
260 
226 
202 
2,141 

201 
174 
227 
138 
S6 
* V 
223 


A verace 
attend- 
ance. 


1,307 

666 

372 

238 

401 

422 

* UO 
152 

90 

214 

167 

154 

1,296 

Tto 

150 

213 

• 55 
156 


K N\.t reported. 




\ The total disbursements for these* schools for the biennium 
amounted to $1 ,208J84.78. 

# # Tlie church also maintains eight theological sonihfaries and has 

authorized the establishment of seven more next year. These are 
* t classes lield in small buildings owned* by tlie church ami located as 
near possible to largo State high schools, where a great many Latter- 

Day Saint children attend. The elijtrcji furnishes a competent teacher 
who tenches* the bildo to the hjgli-school students at such periods 
during the day as will not interfere ^tith their other lesSons, The 
st udents gU credit towarcl^iaduatioh for this jvork; otherwise there 
is no connection bet\vech the two.’ * 

In our missions on the islands of the Pacific about 4Sf stna 1 1 •schools 
are inkiataihed by missionaries |tu| .others^ Most of these schools 
are small, but tlm Maori Agricultural Coljoge, in New Zenland, c is 
att institutibn litfvipg a large enrollment of native young i pen. 

Jlftuyjot^r institutions of an od^imd ionaLclmritctei.vsuch Shp 
day-schools, Von^g . Mutual lip pro vemenfr Associations* prl- 

■waTy association religion da§§cs t etc., widely are taught by rob 
utitocrieaelvcrs \vithoUt *pay, are mftitiftiillltHt Jby the chjiroh^ and most 
of liar members belong to t*Vo or more ol th&fh | This organization 
mi[b into $dtib|i hcfu;ly every ^ inemfieP, o^adiost $&, teachers anl 
itrer^arec req,tiii*ed. to „ vast amount of ^Wk with its study, 

• aiul lUtS rpsp^ibiliiy secure success vi^^ch individual 

'Bins is ar comprehensive system of practical education in social 
jutb tti^s and jmUic ditties/ Speciat caotiises are prepaid for tffreli 
♦MfipiiienJfliit and *acji has a field ofi($ Qwn^Vhfte all t^etlior fanfc 
a weUdjaMccd^iole. - . 
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w UK TEXTBOOKS USED AND COURSES OFFERED. * 

* % 

Contemporaneous with the State, the church schools adopt uni- 
form textbooks, which it does every five years, and follow closely Iho 
books adopted by the. State, This is done in the interest of economy 
mid efficiency, us wo get a reduced price and adopt the latest and best 
text 44 - It also makes the work more uniform throughout this widely 
scattered system of schools. 

The courses offered are similar to those given in State higlrsehools, 
Tind include work in Lnglish, history, unit hematics, languages, art, 
music, etc., and a liberal amount of industrial work. In* fact, wo 
claim to h$ pioneers in vocational school work, for as far back as 1877 
President Brigham ^ oung provided in a deed of trust, giving a largo 
tract of land to the college at Logan which boars his name, that 
agriculture, and .mechanic arts as well ns sewing and cooking should 
be taught to the students of "I he institution, and he hoped that the 
funds of the school would grow until it could give tp each man 
graduating from it $500 with his diploma to buy a team, wagon, and 
plow to enable him to gn at once to work in the soil, so close wero v 
} theory and practice connected in his mind. This impress lias fol-\ 
lowed all our church schools until the present time. 

IV. HOME imiKCT WORK. 

The mo?& important development in our school system during the 
biennium is what we call our home project work. It came, about to 
meet u need of rural high schools, which are nearly all situated in 
fanning districts. Prom the beginning, a groat many young men 
and young women have been prevented, by the press of home work, 

+ from entering school when it l>ogan in the fall or remaining until it 
closed ill the spring, and. therefore, many of them would not enroll at 
nil} and those who did were under a handicap. Winter courses were 
provided to meet this condition, but they overloaded the teachers 
with school work, as extra teachers could not be hired for a short 
Wintef tdrin. Holding school on Saturdays and thus shortening the 
s.<5u>ol ycaV, Was tried for a am^her of Jeors, but this proved too 
attentions for Vofii foaphers and students, > 

"At length it \yfs decided to shorten th^ehool year two Months* 
allowing life students A month longer home in the Invest fikd 
ip hnd i}noQi& in th^ spring foy plowing, atui ^ 

Dtirihgth'e winter, book work ischfp hasized and classes arc arranged' 
so that tlie students can earn three units of credits, * 

iWcJh^#k cn||iiral the imtostrial^ 

dents fte ^ted4n projecting the ttarfc wiU^ave to dolt homo 
during the smnfiier, .bosses learning tho fiYfidamental principles of 
each subject taken. These hotuc projects are;properly prepared and 
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passed on by the teacher, then, after school closes for, summer vaca- 
tion, the teachers *of industrial subjects visit the homes of the stu- 
dents once a week to see how the work is progressing. About one 
hour a day of study or reading is required during the summer, and 
for this work and study, one unit of credit is allowed, making it 
easy for each students to earn his regular four units of credit cadli 
year, and to graduate in four years, prepared to enter college, or the 
world of work*. 


'j>‘ visiting teachers check up carefully on the home work, evaluat- 
ing it ns they do work done in school. They give the best expert 
advice concerning the ea.ro and treatment of crops, or stock, or - 

ing. or sewing, etc. Students give weekly reports to their teafi^pr, 
who forward to the superintendent monthly reports of all the 
achievements of students. 


besides this work, the teachers check up on the social and church 
activities of students and keep a record of the number and kind of, 
amusements attended, the religious services, church work, charities, 
thqje who attend regularly to their prayers, abstain from using 
tobacco, liquor, etc. This maintains the school standards throughout 
the whole year, and the boy who quits smoking to enter school does 
not resume Hie habit as soon as school closes. Not 1 per cent of our 
boys. smoke afterjbeing in our schools a few weeks. When they live 
for four yeafs/fn this way the force 'of the habittonds to keep them 
•in line continually. 

. Some of the good results of .this work, whicli was first tried out 
two years in one of our schools and is now required in all our rural 
schools, may be summed up as follows 
A much greater number of young people go to school. 


All arc able to earn full school credits and graduate in four years, 
gs in the old wav. * 

Labor dignified and made more scientific and efficient. 


Study i single morepntcticable and productive. 

The school and home are brought closer together to the vast 
iiiiprovcjment of jboth.* . • , v. ■ 

the miovttjhmd sociaf msliucts ntc guarded and guided^ and the 
lugjysfandnrds pHhc school maintained ihroUghoqt tho whole ye^r. 

Bi vents g§t tly&. help of iheh; sons hpd daughters iot- two M9V* 
inonths (n the yfcir, nnd W fteA ft Is^post heeded, wHycjjt- htadflfces 
employment of transient labor, which is often unsatisfactory And 
even dangerous. 

Bvtfqg- nhd niofco crops a reraised, and alf homo, work is imp roved. 
It educates toward tlio farm ipsteqd ofilte cjty and jkeparcstho 
cliiltlten to take their patents 1 pices on the farms, so that *}nr best 
Urns do nol fall into the hands of foreigner, because parents from 
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the farms have sent their children to schools in cities for so many 
years that the children lose their love for tlie farm and refuse to 
live there. 

AVhilv the expedient is still in its infancy, we have great hopes of 
it as solving some important problems of the home and school. 


* ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 

l**y Patrick .T. McCormick. 

rrofmor *> f Jl'lumtiun, Catholic fc'i itrrrait ft of Anurfca. 

'Hu* Catholic school system in the United States at present cm-. 

1 trace*" c lement ary or pa rish Schools, high schools, academics, colleges, 
ecclesiastical Mumnarios. universities, and a great variety of schools 
of a special or vocational type, such as novitiates, normal schools, in- 
dustrial schools, schools for Indians, Negroes, orphans, etc. The 
.elementary schools represent hv far the largM division of the. sys- 
tem. They are now established over the entire, country, and are most 
numerous naturally in thole dioceses where the Catholic population 
i k greatest. A substantial growth is noticeable every year in their 
nmnher and enrollment. Secondary and higher education has also 
consistently expanded hi recent years, the biennium of J01G-18, in 
Kpite of. war conditions, having been no exception. As there arc im- 
portant points of .difference to be noted in the administrative arrange- 
ments for the varum* departments of the system each of them is re.- 
viewed separately in this report. 

'rakish schools. 

The -Catholic. Church in the United States consists of 14 arch- 
dioceses and 87 dioceses. Each of these administrative divisions of 
the church in this country has its elementary schools. The total of 
these schools for 1017-18 Avas 5,748, A gain of 151 over the priding 
year, 1016-17. The total nf pupils was 1,503,407, an increa^ of > 
95.060 pupils hi ope vital 1 . The statistics in detail for each ^diocese 
<may be found in the Offieiifl Catholic Directory (Kenedy, N. Y.). 

The ordinary unit of administration for the elementary schools is 
the diocese* parish schools consequently come-ua^ca tin; ipirne- 
diato jurisdiction of the lusliopr the bead oi die diocese; Xhis is 
. sinijlal: to ttye .public-. school -system in. which; th e admiipstr&tjye^rii$! 
if the State? Tb c diocesan sjrsterqs 

1‘t.iiiVfls and oCotHer officers agpoihjed by the tusbop 

4 the diocese, *noUicv poml lof jvseniblance ta the’ State svltem 'in 
the United States, 'whose ordinary governing authorities in school 
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matters arc State education boards and superintendents. The fol- 
lowing table shows the personnel of the diocesan school boards and 
officials for 1917-18: 

lUOCKNAN SCHOOL HOARDS AM* SI I'KR VISING OFFICERS. 

[Archdioceses arc indicated by nn asterisk (♦).) 


Krclrshislu ul I Dio< «*«c Of 
province. | archdiocese. 


i rPimorc * Baltimore.. 


Chtoago.. 


N " IRTIillK • ■ . . .. . . . 

Wilmington 

. . . *llo*ton 


Cincinnati.. 


Dubuque.*... _ 


Milwaukee, ... 


Titled governing Umrcl and nuraWr Name and tideof supervising 
of members. i officer 


Richmond . 

Wheeling. 

.Yilmingl 

lloston. 


Examiner* of teachers (2) # Rev. Lawrence Brown, su- 

perintendent (Baltimore 

elfel 

Examiners of schools: 

For Baltimore (4) 

For W ^aldnglon (4). . 

For rural districts (4) 

Examiners of schools: 

Northornand western dlsl riel (2). 

Bout hern and eastern district ( 2 ). 

Examiners of schools: 

3 district boards (1, 2, and 2) 

School board (4) 


Bn.liuRton #. . 

Fail River. - . 

Hartford. ' 


School hoard CW 

Diocesan school victors (2).. 



Portland., 1 

Providence 


Springfield. 


School visitors [4) 

Examiners of teachers r.l) ..... . . * " . 

Exainiucrs of <chooh {S) 

School board (13) 


liptMIne F. Tlickey. 

I.., supervisor oi 
fs. 


Bey. \\ . J. Filrgerald, 
S. T. I,., diocesan super* 
visor of school* 


A Nor. 

Belleville. 

♦Chicago 

Rockford.. 

Columbus. 

Detroit .... 


Fort Wayne. 
Cleveland 


Grand Rapid* r 

I.ouf ville I 

Nashville. ..,,77. J 

Toledo ' 

Davenport 

Uncohi 

Omaha 

Bio) ix City 

Boy 


Rev. John F. Conlio, £. It., 
diocesan school visitor; 
Rev. P. F. J)oyle, assistant 

141 , diocsauschoolvisiior. 

1 Morestn srhool hoard (!•) 

Diocesin school lxjard (7) 

Diocesan school l*oard (3) 

School hoard: 

4 district iKiards* (f», 4, 4, and 4).. 

School lioard (6) Rev. John P. Curran super* 

^ inlendenl of school*. 

Examiners or teacher* {6) 

School hoard: 

•» dhtrjrt board* 03, 12, 3, 1, 3, 
nnd 3h 

Diocesan school board (0) Rev. A. F.. UfonUine, so* 

perintendenf of schools. 
Rev. William A. Kane, iu- 
periutcudent. 

A. 

Rev*. B. A. Slrilch, D. IE, au* 
perx isor of diocesan school*. 


School hoard (0) 

School board (10) 

Examiner* of teachers unci dioce*nn 
school hoard (7). 

School board (7)> . ................. k 

SchooFboard (10D 

Diocesan school Ixiard f3) 

Diocesan examiners ofieooher* (10) . 

Diocesan school board (10). . 

Diocesan school t>oard (fl) . . . , 

Diocesan school board (4 ) .}[. k : 


La ('rave. .n,. . 

Marquette , 

+ ♦Milft'aukeeirvjv. 

Superior.,. 

N t \ Arigans . . Danas. , 


GafvBstob. 


School board 0. , 

School connu> ssion (7L 

Diocesan schooj board jk) 

School coMhiDrton (3)., , . ... ; .. . . 

1 • *>• f * ... . f J* . . . Rev. Lr. f . Darrlngtdn, 


JP, Orosnick. secretary 

‘■HjiKintendeot. 


* v ... 

|e Rock 

Mobile. 

♦New Orica u*. ... r" 


Dioceean school boprd (3) „ * , , # . 

Diocesan school b&frdt?) 

Diocesan school board (6).... ; 

Catholic board of education (16) tlO 
ecclesiastics, 6 layroeD). 


school 

examiner,. 

Rev. I B. O* Beery, dfobema 
director^ school*. 

Rev. Thome* V; Tobin, su* 
perintendenL 

Rev. D. /^Ravan^h, euper* 
intend ent. 
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DIOCESAX SCHOOL HOARDS AND SCrERVISIXG OFFICERS— Cuiilimictl. 


Ecclesiastical | 
province. 

Rtoccse or i 

j archdiocese. 

i 

1 Title of governing boord and number. Namoaudtitleof supervising 
of momt>ers. * j officer. 

New York.-./. . . 

1 Albanv ! 

! Diocesan school board ( 11 ) ' Rev. Joseph A. Ditmfcy, in- 


Bronklvn . 


Iluffjlo.. 

-Newark. 


Kings County school hoard ( 30 ). 


Queens County school hoard f,V> ■ 

Nassau County school board Mi 


HjK'r'torofsc'hools, 

■ Rev. Joseph V. S. MeClanev. 
| inspector of schools. 


PuiTolk County school h-ard ( "* 
JHuCftsin school board t 


School board M’O . 




New York.. 


Ogdcmburg. 
Rochester. .. 


V 


New YorkCitv arid Yonkers school ■ 
. board CD). * j 


Rev. .Francis T. Kanaley. '-u- 
pet Intendent of parochial 
schools. 

Rev. John A.. Dillon. super- 
intendent of schools; Rev, 
William F. I.nwlor. ium-u- 
ant superintendent of 
schools. 

Rev. Joseph w F. Srnilh an»l 
Jtev. Michael.!, Larkin, -m* 
perint endent s o I schools. 


j Syracuse ■ 

j Trmton 


Wostrhc*t er Co' tnl y school hoard 
Orange and Rockland Counties 
school tioard fOi. 1 

UN ter and Sullivan Counties school 
board tli. 

Putnam and Dutchess Counties 
1 school board ( 4 ;. 

■S dtool hoard (."*> , _ 

School hoard ( 2 ) Rev. Joseph S, Cameron. -su 

1 periutendent of school: 

S'houl board ( 7 ). , * 


7 

t 


E v.utiinpr'- oftoichcrs ( D 


Oregon 

,# * 

Philadelphia. 


*( h'^nn City.. 


t 


I»iitce«an school board \£). 


Erie.. 


Harrishurc 

♦Philadelphia. 


, j School hoard TU i . . ., 

,.i Pioro-an school hoard ( 11 ;. 


Pittsburgh.'. 


Ruthenlan* 

(ireek. 

8t, Louis 


Kxauiiners of schooUeuchcrs ( 10 )-... 

i Jhucexin school board f 2 iv 

Diocesan srhool board'CP. ! 


Uev. Charles F. MrEvov, su- 
l»erintendent of schools. 

Rev, William J. McConnell, 
superintendent of paro- 
chial schools. ■ 

Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, 
diocesan superintendent of 
schools. 

Rev. John M. Cannon, P. 1 >., 
P.C. L., superintendent of 
.schools. 

1 Rev. John E. Flood. fMijwr. 
intendent of p a r o c i a 
schools; Rev. William P 
McNally, assistant super 
intendent. 

Rev. Ralph L. Htives. super* 
intendent ofschools. 


■ Bt. Paul 




7$K,;C' 

•* 

FmndscoV 

fe^S^aTViO;'-; 

Z V < ’>■. 


Concordia"; 

Kansas City 1 

Leavenworth ; 

♦St; Louis..;....:.; 


Diocesan school board W) 
Diocesan nchooHmard (6) ..... . 

Diocesan school hoard ( 10 ) . . . . . 

DioPtwan hisrh^sfchool )>oard (it) . 
Diocesan school board (II) 


•Wichita. 

Bismarck, 

Crook>t6n.....,.c, 

Duluth. 

Fargo'.. I... 

St; Cloud. 

*8t: Pau|,*..; , .„ ./* 
-SloU* Folia/.',*..;. 
Winondi.. 

; Mont'wey-I-bsAn- 

,'N 

♦San Frttndaco.;;. 


I.JRoccsftn school board f-t) 

Parochial school board 
. . S.'hool board (9) 

i\ . . . 

3^hooU>oard (H). 

Dioeesan school hoanTtf) 

3:hbonward (fl}\ . .... . 

Diocesan school board (.*»).' . . . . 
8choolboarrt(7) . ; . ,V .... 
s 1 aspectorsot jd^cesirYsc! 


\t>ettT«r , ** w;V. . .a / .'School board ,(4*/; 1/ v.L\ /. 



Rev. Patrirk Dooley. sii(wr- 
Intondent of schools. 


Rev. John P. Funk, tlliuwa 
* superintendent ofschools. 

Very Rev. J. Baker, V/ 0.; 
l aspect or of school*. 


Fler.* Ralph' 1 J tint, S/T. T#. "/ 
. v aupertatendent ofschools, ♦... 
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condition of the Cur holi$ population have very few'schools. . The 
diocese of Cheyenne, for example, with a Catholic population of 
19.000, 18 churches and resident priests, and 27 mission churches has 
only 2 parish schools. The diocese of Baker City, with a Catholic , 
population of 7.T>9, 22 churches and resident priests, and 2G mission 
churches, has only G schools. Ten dioceses have each less than 10 
S' hools: 22 have' each less than 20. TKc number, therefore, of those 
having sonic form of school supervision among the dioceses with a 
considerable' school enrollment is proportionately very higlu* 

There 1ms boon a notable increase in the number of supervisory 
olliceis for the parish school systems. Former reports have men’ 
lionodMhe steady increase in the ranks of diocesan superintendents, 
hut there have been no published accounts of the increasing number . 
of community inspectors who are to-day the most important auxili- 
aries of the diocesan superintendents. These inspectors are members 
of the teaching communities appointed to supervise the schools of 
their respective communities. While many of them cover a wide ter- 
ritory in thoii/work of inspection, many others are limited to the 
schools of therr community situated in a diocese. All of tl\e largo 
co’imnunitics engaged in elementary school work have their in- 
spectors. In recent years it lias become a matter of diocesan organi- 
zation to have local or diocesan ’’.ispcetors for each diocese. The^o 
latter usually constitute a hoard of inspectors under the chairman- 
ship of the diocesan superintendent and cooperate with the latter 
oflicia] in the supervisory work of the diocese. Art idea of their num- 
** her may be had from the lists published in the reports of tlio super- 
intendents. In Philadelphia, for example, there were 15 of these 
injectors in 1917-18, and in New York, 17. The diocese of Hartford 
Wr tltii inspectors for one teaching community. The results of tlio 
community inspectors efforts have been so gratifying that it is safe * 
to predict that their appointment will become a universal practice in 
the Catholic system before many years. 

I.liojl SCHOOLS. 

No other department in the Catholic school system has attracted 
more general attention In tlio p&st xTeeifdo tlmn .the secondary, Jl 
marked activity Ms set in in the ykrioiis teftdiihg to 

>n.ieet. t I kMi rising need ’ for higli schools. created b$th 
gtWipg pun T~8ehooI system^bn $xc one nntf tbk colleges 

pn tho jPiteife The c^tr^ee into the Sold oi^jio poi^slvbigh school 
artd the high jebodli tile latter for t]^h accqipmodatipjrt of the 
cl\ililreh >4 of a fnrger section or of a group of parishes, has had a 
pronounced effect on the movement. 

- life proceedings of tlie Caddie Eductional Association % tho 
past 10 >ars bear witness £o the interest manifested in the mov^ 

. ■ 
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ment-by Catholic educators ami their concern for its proper control 
and direction. Two important reports (1912 and 1915) have been 
«s, submitted to the association by the .committee on secondary educa- 
tion appointed to study the movement. The later (1915) showed that 
there were 1,27G Catholic secondary schools in the United States. 

Of these .473 were for hoys and girls; 125 were exclusively for boys; 

5<7 were exclusively for girls; 100 were connected with colleges. 

^*)iey enrolled in the year reported a total of 74,538 pupils, 34,798 
- °f "‘horn were boys and 39,740 were girls. A more Retailed study 
of the high schools containing boys showed that of the 438 schools 
investigated, all but 29 were directly connected .with one or more 
r * parish schools. Jliis was not found to be tiaio of the high schools 
for girls. Of the 577 schools listed only 105 had any parish con- * 

: nections, the majority being academies conducted, independently of 
.the parish schools b}' the teaching communities. 

Abundant evidence shows that the high-school movement is spread- 
ing rapidly. . , A comparison of the two reports mentioned above in- 
; ..dieates this.* As compared wit&dho 1912 figures of 310 high schools 
containing boys, the 1915 report designates 599^a very substantial 
increase.* Many other indications point to their annual increase in 
number arid efficiency. * J 

Since the year 1912 the Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, I). (\, hns\mdcrtakcn to a flil-inte Catholic high schools which 
i»ro able, to meet certain standard requirements in teaching staff, 
equipment, and courses' of study. This movement’ lias spread every 
■ year, and in 1018 the list of afliliated high schools contained 144 
institutions distributed according to States as follows: Alnbama, 2; 
.Colorado, 2; Connecticut, 3; District- of Columbia, T; Florida, 3;‘ 
Georgia, 2 ; Illinois, 5 ; Indiana, 3 ; Iowa, 11 : Kansas, 3 ; ICeiitucfcy, 5 ; 
Louisiana. 1; Maryland. 1 ; Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, 2; Minne- 
,j sot«» 4; ’Missouri, 0; Nebraska, 2; New Jersey; 1; New York, 3; 

: -Ohio, 22; Oklahoma, 3; Oi*gon.-*2 j.l’iiMinsylvania, 22 • Soiitlv-Dnl^ota, Ji 

_ ; I t. Tennessee, !>■: .Texas, , lf>. ; Virginia, 1 ; Washington, ;2 ; Wisconsin^ 
4 .;-. .<!- Annual ekiuninidions are set’ for all .afliliatecl high selitwls.by.^e^ 
lV'Pfk receiving tljeir^eredits* on ’ llie‘, basis' of their . 
^'stivn'ding:' 'in- 'th'einT? ' -j : ... - 

_ v" . 'iC* cou.eoks. •• .. -.Vy . ■. • ’• ’ •' 

%:.ye»r. A§ may ^ ?i^n t t i st i LelS l-olbl feto -b^fou nd ^ » 
in Volume II of tliciRepoyt:^; tlu; thiil^^ta^Coinm^l^r^fl^ < 
Education ribt all of these institutions have Undents of college grade. 

% % report on Catholic colleges for men was sub- 

tlie KdlientfAnfil l&ilnkran iW A lu / 
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n list of 11G there wore 1G institutions which ltml no students above 
tlio high school. There has- n ndoubtcdJv boon an un reaso in the num- 
ber of Catholic college* in recent years. The total in the directory, 
however, niiisi include other institutions besides colleges. A list 
supplied hy the Catholic Kducational Association for this report 
contains total of 17<> colleges, of which 35 are women's colleges. 
Almost all of th(“-o institutions are ni^uilay:* of the college depart- 
ment o{ fue C atholic Educational Association. 

Most of tin* colleges for nunyjuuj nil of those for «omt*n are con- 
ducted by tho teaching orders’.and comminution. About 14 colleges, 
like Moujit St. Mar yV. JIniiuet -burg. M«l.. one of the oldest Catholic 
institutions in tlie United ^nates, are inducted hy members of the 
s(»cular clergy. Some of them, however, properly belong to the group 
of preparatory seminaries. . 

PM-ICA K AToH Y Sl'M J N A ill F.S. 

IJie preparatory seminary i< really a college open to aspirants to 
the priesthood \yh<jsc courses ' prepare for entrance into the' larger 
or theological 'seminary. ’ Frequently it bears the name t; cathedral 
college.' as in New \ ork City and Chicago, where the institution 
is conducted hy arch'd ioeesan authority and is open to students from 
t he archdiocese who aspire to enter (lie. seen la r priesthood. Its 
course is chiefly classical and extends over five or six years. Occn- 
siorudly this institution is to be found in a diocese which has no 
theological seminary of its own. as, for example, the diocese of Ilart- 
lord. Again it forms the c lassical department of the large}* seminary 
as 'in Milwaukee and San Francisco arid is not distinguished.,as a" 
.^separate, institution. In the United States there are 15 preparatory.' 
Ificniiinarics for the secular clergy situated in the archdioceses of Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee. Philadelphia, Xcw Orleans, Xew York, St. Louis, 
and in the dioceses of Brooklyn, Cleveland, Detroit, Galveston, Ilst'rt- 
f<»'d, Litt ]e Bock, Omalut, Hon'hester. and Sen Antonio. / *' 

The preparatory seminaries are, ns a rule, diocesan institutions, 
and arc taught l),y the members of the seeuhiV clergy, St. Charles’ 
College* ^ntoilsville, Met, lifts the satn'e oTluentional purpose as tlie 
prepaj'fttpry seminary hytisjiot dick-esu|i if) its organ izntjtth or con- ' 

It is conducted by the Fathers of St, Snlpfce and i/ the clns.-,' 
si£atdcpa jj nient rf^it. >Fn ry vTheologi Chi Send Wjttjy CalUmoi'e, Aid. r 

tnkOuiwtsit 8KAll.N,VR^_-. i * « 

iChe tlnailogi^l seminar^ as n pile, l^renys ofjptirtoiwphy 
amt finer of >hie«jhigy. Tlfe Institution: is the lineal descendant • 

of Unsold episcopal or cathedral school yhfch goCs%e| o the early ' 1 
days of Christianity rfs 4 he first school for I he tmiiiing-dl the clergy. 


- 
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II Wii< revived by the Council of TrenJ^in tin- sixtccnlli century and 
nnulc obligatory throughout the'Wtffholie world.- In this country, 
llicic iii-o :XS institutions of this pm I, situated in the archdioceses of 
Bn It iniore, Boston.' Citicimuiti. Milwaukee. New Vol k, Philadelphia.. 
St, I.ouis, St. I aid, San I* rune.isco ; and in the; dioceses of Altoona, 
Brooklyn. Buffalo. Cleveland, Columbus. Denver, Detroit, Calvcston, 
Indianapolis. Little Bock, Newark, and Boehcstrr. 

With the exception of three all of the theological seminaries aro 
conducted hv the members of the secular priesthood drawn for the 
most pint trout the elergy;of the- diocese. The largest theological 
seminary in the I'nitcd Stales— St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, 

. Aid.— is under the char-re of the Fathers of the Society of St. Stilpicc, 
a com ii i unity of secular priests having for its purpose the. education 
of the secular clergy! They also conduct St. Patrick's Seminary. 
Menlo Park. Cal. At Baltimore Tin students were enrolled j n 
ll'l i -IS. 'llicsc came from all parts of the United Stales. 

8KMINAU1KS (H‘ ItKl.lUlOl'S OKOKIts, 

The Dlfieial Catholic Directory enumerates I DC seminaries for the 
.yearjniT-lS The preparatory and theological seminaries number 
US: the remaining OS seminaries are the training sellouts of the' 
religious orders of men. Intended for the recruits of the respowtivo 
orders or communities they ‘arc conducted by the religious brgnni/.a- 
turns themselves and present 'certain distinguishing characteristics 
owing to the peculiar constitution or function of the organization 
they serve. The Jesuits, for examine, '.have. their novitiates and 
scholastic-ales; the Congregation of the Holy Cross Inis its novitiates 
mid seminaries; the Mari sits have their, seminaries and colleges. All 
the Orders, however, whose members become priests, give the candi- 
dates tor admission to their ranks a course, having this-at least in • 
common that it embraces the classical or college courses, philosophy, 
and theology. In a certain sense their institutions correspond to 
the preparatory .and -theological seminaries intended for recniititW 
.. the. socular elergv. • *' ■ ' ■ ° 

UNIVKItsniKS. * * \ ■' 
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wanker. Wk: Loyola University. New Orleans. La.: Fordham Uni- 
versity; New ^ drk, X. U: >t\ Louis? I adversity, >St. Jiouis. Mo;*. {St* 
Iirnat ins University. San Francisco, Cal. : University of Santa Clam, 
Santa ( lara. Cal. 1 ho \ invent inns,, or lathers of the Congregation 
of the Mission, operate three, viz, Niagara University, Niagara 
I* u I Is?. X. X.: Pc Paul University, ( hirago, 111.: and the Uji i versify 
<d Dallas. Dallas. Tex. The Henedietinos conduct two, viz, tho 
Unlliulie University of Oklahoma. Shawnee, Okla.. and St. John’s 
University, Collcgoviifr, Minn. The Holy (Voss Fathers conduct 
two. viz. Notre. 'Dame University, Notre Paine* Ind.. and Columbia 
l m versitv. Port land, Oreg. The Fathers* of the Holy C.host con- 
durt - Duqiiesno University^ Pittsburgh. Pa. *St. Mary's University, 
Baltimore, Mil., is conducted by the Snlpician Fathers. The Cath- 
olie University of America, Washington. D.;C„ founded by Pope Leo 
XIII. and ranking .as a pontiiiral university, is eonduet ed by tho 
( iilholie hierarchy of the United Stales. 

Detail^! statistics in regard to facilities, departments, enrollment 
of students, .etc., may be found in \ ohnuc 11 of tins document*. 

v 

NO\rn.yu:s and normal m noons. * * 


The novitiate* or training school for the members of ;? religious 
comm uni I villas already I weir mentioned in connection with the serin - 
narivs ol tin? religious orders', As this institution is common to all 
religious eougregal ions. lho^ji^ iriests-'aiirl brothers, as well as those 
of sisters, it, iu*eds to be noted agarh as perhaps the inost^-omnion" 
typ<* among the schools of a special or vocational character. Tho 
brothers of the Christian Schools (Christian Brother* )■ , foi* example, 
in each of their four pro.vii^ for the United States have a school of 


this kind.- called in one instance. A in met#! ale Normal Institute (Am- 
ineiubde,: Xfd.) for the proving of jhdtimore: and in another, St* 
Josephs Normal College (Pocaniito Hills. X, Y.) far the province 
of New \ ork. The Brothers of Maty, m*Qt I mi* leaching couHniinity, 
has its novitiate in Mount St, John, Payton, Ohio, and a sSclioi:\stU 
Cfite in Mount St. John X^pyrnal School. aUoip Dayton. 

lhe jip vitiate. giy^Hat tpapling; re^iTHyd by tln^Coinmhuty to fit 
its nietnbers for- 1 he religions tjlk IiKthe case teaching CQijplijifi 
nil ies. howc\ or. ft(1<btional training j.> Jp'o^dett for tho p rcpaUa tiyfp 
'IHiislKildslpli f v r tho OOpihXahiiiOs sUelu* 

hi ptherbpcHls r j|riCtiie coiithniiiipoH q ( \*phj^sach grs the sister- 
ji09ds. tty t'OiO'so cioset w correspo^ Tp ihakvt i&Wtdd school. 

tlicjhipi^sionhc I&dtteU this sVliaol y&fom iitor}gm f oi^i^ 
fho practice of givfng*a n« M nlul co/4* fe> X Vth^io TcaOliOrs is newCJn 
this country, it may be observed tlujt the maintenance of snub \\ 
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Til ;i <ld it ion to tin* normal-school course driven before the novice 
enters upon his leaching •career. u number *of communities conduct ' 
summer schools ami •institutes in the novitiates for the improvement 
of teachers in the service. 1 he summer-school courses usually con- 
tinue for live ami six week". 

( at holm uni versit ic" hu\e*in recent year* ottered summer courses 
to teachers and these have, been largely attended i >\ the religious. 

In IDls "iu*Ii slimmer "C"Aon< were held at Creighton Tniveisily, 
Marapiette rniver-ity. Notre Dame University. and the Catholic 
l*ni\ ei>ity of America. It may he of interest to note that in die 
hitler in>t it ut ion ihc siunmer session is condurteTI linger die auspices 
of the ('atholic Sifters College; it is' open only to religion** and lay 
women- andj* chiefly attended by the former. k ^ 

Normal schools for lay women are a No found in (ho Catholic 
s\>teim (,‘nnspinious examples are the Academy ami Normal School ‘ 
of the Ihdv Name" of Jesu* and Mary, Seattle. Wash., and Holy 
‘Names Academy and Normal School. Spokane, Wash., conducted^- 
In the Sisters o.f the Holy Name'*; St. Catherine*^ Noni^l Institute, w 
Ihdt&nore, M<L conducted by the Sisters of die Holy Cross, and the 
(‘atholic Normal. School. Milwaukee. Wis., which had- a faculty of 
six priests and three laymen in *1017-1$. As these institutions are 
nj present ehivdtied withjhe aemleinics'aml colleges it is inipossibl© 
to designate their exact uiimhor. ‘ . * 


SCHOOLS l’OK INDIANS 


\ 


Cat liolie schools for the vdiicatjon of Indian children numbered 
in 1017-1$, 0*1. riiey include *$. day nndj «m hoarding schools), and in 
many instances. offer industrial and agricultural training; (lie 
Jxiarding ^schools, il,. lociUed in Alaska, receive some support -from 
- public^ fm ids, in the form of salaries jmid certain of their (outliers. 
Of the remaining bonding svhooN, 14 are partly supported, notW 
y of public funds, but out of Indian tribal funds. ‘The halancc ofdlL 
f v schools (:k$) a re enl ire lv- sui > port od ; hy Un* church', at is the case -wit 
all the ih\ p schools. - . A" / jV " ■ ■ 

I \ ( . • ' ’ -y / - - ‘ . * ' ^ \ 

\ schools roit. XHotiOKs,/ \ 
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Another via*--; of school;-* of a sperial chari’u^Vr. ooiiiprising a con- 
siderable numliVr of edip*atjonal establishments in the United States, 
^nv the M'hooh for orphaiK Only 1 1 of the dioceses of the country 
wnv without orphan asylums in 1017 -is. Two dioeescs, viz, Phila- 
‘h’lphia anil Xewuylv, luul a> many as 15 each. In all the dioceses 
iheiv were ^^7 orphan m IiooI-. anomniodat iti^ ht,-| 74 children. This 
h»tal. taken tn.m .the' Ofli.-ial Catholic Direcmry, includes the re- 
formatories. * ‘ 

A notable feature of the education of the orphan for many years 
has been the industrial training, the aim of the Catholic authorities 
having been to send the* young man or woman into the world at the 
completion of his training as a self-supporting and industrious mem- 
* ,J ° 1 ’ ibt-* community. A similar purpose has actuated those charged 

with IW work of reforming the wayward; many of those protec- 
tories being now in fact as well as in name industrial schools of a 
fiigh degree of efficiency; 

Ainong^tlicr schools of a special character which arc annually in- 
creasing in rmtnber are those for the deaf and dumb,- for the blind, 
•x h)i* the feeble-minded, for most, of which no general statistics are 
\ available. The schools fur the deaf and dumb now number 12, 

\ ’ 

o 



